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The C ontemporaries of St. Bernardine. 


—>— 


PART THE SECOND. 
I. 
IN a former article we endeavoured to draw out, from the 
sermons of St. Bernardine which remain to us, some heads of 
information as to the prevalent social evils against which he had, 
as an Apostolical preacher, to contend. His sermons, and 
especially his two chief “ Lents,” suggest a considerable number 
of heads as to which we might hope to pursue our investigations 
with profit and interest. Of these heads we can only select a 
few. One great subject, on which he is very full indeed, is that 
of usury. He would be considered in our own time as very 
unsparing in his doctrine on this point, though we are very far 
indeed from thinking that the principles which he lays down are 
not those on which the Church practically acts in dealing with 
this subject—a subject on which the immense difference between 
medizval and modern society as to the rules of commerce and 
the whole system of what we call the money market has to be 
in the first instance accounted for, before we can proceed to 
compare the rules of Christian duty as understood then and 
now respectively. But the subject of usury, though handled 
by St. Bernardine in a very interesting manner, as well as in 
a way which helps us very much to understand the conditions 
of the society in which he lived, might seem almost too difficult 
for ordinary readers, and we shall, for the present at least, pass 
it by. Some other vices which are very common in modern 
society he passes over almost in silence—an evidence that they 
were not rife in the Italy of his day. Drunkenness is one of 
these. We find, however, a very amusing sermon indeed in 
his first “Lent,” on gambling, or as he would have called it if 
he had spoken English, “diceing,” and another on “idolatry,” 
a subject which at first sight does not seem to promise much 
in the way of the illustration of the manners of his time, but 
which we shall find to agreeably disappoint our expectations in 
this respect. This sermon, also, contains a few simple statements 
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on the power of the devil in the world and his ways of deceiving 
men, which may not be without their applicability to times like 
our own, when some of the oldest weapons in the arsenal of 
the enemies of God and man have been furbished up anew and 
presented to the world as extraordinary novelties, portending 
the introduction of new religions and systems of life. Our 
present paper will probably be sufficiently occupied by an 
attempt to explain St. Bernardine’s doctrine, and his witness 
as to the vices or follies of his contemporaries on the heads 
treated of in these two sermons. 


II. 


We may begin with the Sermon on Idolatry, which comes 
earlier in the volume than the other which has been named 
above. It is allotted to the First Sunday in Lent, the day 
on which the Church reads in her Mass the Gospel account of 
the Temptation of our Blessed Lord. The morning sermon for 
this Sunday is on the worship of the Most Holy Trinity. In 
the afternoon, St. Bernardine takes as his text our Lord’s words, 
quoted from Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt adore the Lord thy 
God, and Him alone thou shalt serve,” and passes at once to 
the subject of false worship. The three heads under which he 
proposes to treat of idolatry are—(1) its origin ; (2) its sinfulness 
as an offence against God; and (3) the manner in which it 
spreads. The two first heads need not detain us long, as it is 
under the third head we shall find the greater part of the matter 
which may be most interesting to us. Idolatry, he tells us at 
the beginning, is properly the worship of images, but inasmuch 
as the heathen used to worship various creatures under the form 
of images, any kind of worship of creatures has come to be 
rated under the name of idolatry, even though images were not 
actually worshipped. In the first age of human history, he 
tells us, there was no idolatry, because the memory of the 
creation of the world was still fresh in the minds of men, and 
so God was known in that period. In the sixth age of the 
world, that is in Christian times, idolatry has been shut out 
by the teaching and power of Christ, according to the words 
of our Lord in St. John, “ Now is the judgment of the world; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out.”! But, he adds, 
many relics of idolatry were still to be found even among 
Christians in the times of which he speaks. 

1 St. John xiv. 
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There were, he tells us, three sorts of idols among the 
heathen. Some were images only, which came to be worshipped ; 
others were the dwelling-places of demons; and others were, 
as he says, gods made by the hands of men. The origin of 
these first he explains very much in the same way as we find 
in the Book of Wisdom—*“A father being afflicted with bitter 
grief, made to himself the image of his son who was quickly 
taken away, and him who then had died as a man he began 
now to worship as a god, and appointed him rites and sacrifices 
among his servants. Then, in process of time, wicked custom 
prevailing, this error was kept as a law, and statues were 
worshipped by the commandment of princes.”? St. Bernardine 
tells us that the devil observed this development of exagge- 
rated sorrow, and began to give answers to prayers and 
oracles by means of such images in order to perpetuate 
and deepen the error. We pass over the account he gives 
of the statues which were made the abodes of devils, and 
a very curious chapter on the “factitious gods,” images 
which were made with certain incantations, or which after a 
certain time were supposed to obtain a Divine power. He finds 
some traces of this superstition among “many old Christian 
women in certain places” in his own time. Nor need we linger 
over St. Bernardine’s account of the triple offence against God 
which is contained in idolatry, in that the worship which is 
due to Him is denied Him, in that it is given to another, and 
in that that other is made equal to Him. The third article of 
the sermon, however, touches many points which it may be well 
to dwell upon shortly. 

St. Bernardine begins this part of his subject by setting aside 
all question of the idolatry which prevails among unbelievers. 
“Let us come,” he says, “to Christians alone, who are deluded 
by a fallacy, more hidden indeed than that which leads the 
heathen astray, but not less hurtful.” There are three ways, 
then, in which the demons disseminate idolatry among the 
worshippers of Christ: by false knowledge, feigned power, and 
hidden malice. He then proceeds to explain what he means by 
each of these three ways. 

The “false knowledge” of the devils is that by which in so 
many various ways they take on themselves to predict the 
future, and thus obtain idolatrous honour from men, who are 
always eager to know what is to come to pass, This leads to 

? Wisdom xiv. 14, 15, 
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divination in its various forms, and divination includes idolatry, 
inasmuch as it attributes to the creature what belongs only to 
God. He draws out the teaching of St. Bonaventure with 
regard to the knowledge of future things. Future things may 
be ranged under three kinds. Some have a determinate and 
an infallible cause, as, for instance, all that is to happen in the 
order of nature, and future things of this kind may be known 
with certainty, not only by God, but by creatures, as, for 
instance, the coming of eclipses and the like. Another kind of 
future things is that of those which have a determinate cause, 
but one which is not infallible, because some impediment may 
hinder its action. Thus, when good seed has been committed to 
good ground, a good crop may be expected, because there is 
all that can cause a good crop in the land and in the seed ; but 
still some impediment may prevent the crop, for the field may 
be laid waste by enemies, or the season may be very bad. 
Future things of this kind, says St. Bernardine, may be known 
and predicted by God or by creatures, but by the latter only 
with a certainty far inferior to that which is found in the former 
instance. Other things which are to happen have their cause 
both indeterminate and fallible: indeterminate, because they 
depend on human will, which may choose either of two con- 
traries, and fallible, because although the will may be bent on 
the thing in question, there are abundant impediments which 
May or may not intervene. These are the future and contingent 
things which are known only to God, Whose knowledge does 
not depend on the thing itself, but on His own power, and 
these things He alone can predict and reveal with certainty. 
Divination attributes the knowledge of these things to the evil 
spirits, and in this it involves the sin of idolatry. The falsehood 
is supported by the fact that, although the evil spirits do not 
know these future things, they can still guess at them with 
more or less of certainty, with a certainty, at all events, far 
greater than that which any man can hope to attain to. 
St. Bernardine here refers to the doctrine laid down by 
St. Augustine,® who attributes this power of the devils to four 
causes: the extreme keenness of their preceptions, which 
enables them to discern the inclinations and dispositions of 
men; their immense experience of human life, which they 
have studied so long and so attentively ; in the third place, 
they are able to predict things, because they are able and 


3 In Genesin ad lit. 3. 
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intend to bring them about; and lastly, they are allowed to 
learn something, he says, from others, that is, from the good 
angels. This last head seems obscure, and is not explained 
in the sermon before us. When we remember that the 
Providence of God ‘is carried on by means of the angels, it 
is easy to understand that the natural powers of the devils 
may enable them to understand what is to be from what is 
done by the angels, just as they may have understood a great 
many of the prophecies of Scripture far better than men could 
understand them. 

It does not appear to have been to St. Bernardine’s purpose 
to apply the principles which he here lays down to the know- 
ledge of things at a distance as well as to that of things future. 
A considerable element in the modern form of divination, as we 
see it in the present day, consists in the revelation not so much 
of future things as of things ordinarily hidden. Things of this 
kind do not fall so entirely beyond the knowledge of creatures 
as things contingent and future. They may be easily discerned 
by the natural powers of the devils, though they lie far beyond 
the range of human knowledge. As far as can be gathered, 
the later phases of “spiritism” amongst us have passed far 
beyond the more sober pretensions with which this miserable 
devilry began, and people are not now content with accounts 
of what is being done at a distance at the moment at which the 
medium is in communication with the spirits. The evil has 
developed into more open blasphemy, more direct undermining 
of faith, and less disguised immorality and filthiness. In these 
respects its character has become more openly diabolical. But 
in the earlier and less shocking stages, there were many 
instances of the knowledge of distant things of which we speak, 
and which can certainly be explained on exactly the same 
principles as that false knowledge of future contingencies with 
which St. Bernardine has dealt in the passage on which we are 
commenting. 

Under the next head of the pretended power by means of 
which the devils impose on men and lead them into the sin 
of idolatry, St. Bernardine gives us a long catalogue of facts 
relating to superstitious practices prevailing in his time among 
Christians. Speaking of charms and incantations against storms 
and bad weather, he says that some people used a drawn sword, 
others a chain which had been hung up by the fire and was 
put outside the house, and others a bit of burnt wood remaining 
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from the Christmas faggot. Sailors had a number of super- 
stitions of their own then, as they have now. They would not 
set sail on particular days. In a storm, they stuck a sword 
into the mast, and used to make conjurations against water- 
spouts also with a drawn sword. The cures that seemed to 
be wrought by the devils St. Bernardine attributes to theit 
knowledge of the secrets of nature, and also to their having 
been in the first instance the authors of the maladies, which 
they ceased to foster, and so seemed to relieve. He mentions 
people who used to dance profane dances on the Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady or on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 
believing that this would secure them against the “falling 
sickness” for the whole of the next year. There used of late 
years to be a custom in Rome of jumping off the bridge which 
leads to the Isola di San Bartolomeo while invoking the saint, 
and this was thought to have some preservative effect, perhaps 
against drowning. The list which St. Bernardine gives of 
various charms in use against particular diseases is very curious. 
He says from the sole of the foot up to the crown of the head 
there is no limb of the body and no spot for the cure of which 
there are not many sacrifices made to the devil. Against pains 
in the head, it was the custom not to eat of the head of any 
animal. Against pains of the forehead or ears, there were 
incantations some of which were too shameful to mention. 
Nose-bleeding was charmed by incantation during which stones 
were put to the nostrils. Against toothache, the teeth were 
touched with the tooth of a man who had been hung, or with 
the bone of a dead man, or a sword was stuck into the earth 
with certain incantations, or iron was put between the teeth 
while the bells were being rung in the churches on Holy 
Saturday. <A knife with a black handle was used as a charm 
against swellings of the throat. Certain other maladies were to 
be cured by wearing rings which had been cast while the Passion 
of our Lord was being read. He describes some curious incan- 
tations with reeds, which were used to cure twisted bones or 
limbs. Pains in the loins were dealt with by a very elaborate 
process. The patient lay flat on the ground, as if adoring the 
devil, face downwards, and a woman who had given birth to 
twins, holding two distaffs in her hand, passed over and trod 
upon him three times, saying some absurd words. Another 
very curious charm against several diseases was to pass along 
a wall with the foot raised, numbering each of the stones, 
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at a certain height, and then either pressing the knee against 
them, or kissing the knee. 

Fevers were to be cured by giving the patient leaves of herbs 
with certain writings on them, to be taken by him fasting, and 
sometimes the cure was varied by an apple with writing on it 
being used, or even an altar-bread, and this for three days 
running, “as if the devil desired to be preferred to Christ, Who 
is received once in the last stage of sickness by the patient, but 
the devil three times, and Christ in case of necessity is received 
by him not fasting, whereas the devil, for greater reverence, 
must be received on an empty stomach.” Another superstition 
which he mentions was the lighting twelve candles in honour 
of the twelve Apostles, and then baptizing the sick man over 
again—“in the name of the devil,” says St. Bernardine—with 
the name of the Apostle whose candle. burnt the longest. 
Certain rites in honour of St. Sebastian were used against 
arrow wounds, and when the arrow could not be extracted an 
incantation which began, Longinus fuit Hebreus—an evident 
lie— and the point came out easily between two fingers only. 
This cure St. Bernardine considers an instance in which the 
devils first produced the effect, retaining the arrow in the wound, 
and then after the incantation allowed natural force to operate 
in drawing it out. He mentions another charm against wounds, 
beginning Zres bont fratres, which he says is a ridiculous lie. 
He tells us how the cauls in which children were born were 
kept as charms, and even baptized, and anointed with holy oil. 
When women were in labour, cats were driven out of the house 
lest the child should be a female, and the children were con- 
sidered pagans till the midwife made the sign of the cross on 
them. When a sick person could not die, and his death was 
desired, the roof over his head was taken off, or he was moved 
to another place, because where he was there was the feather 
of some bird which prevented him from breathing his last. Thus, 
says St. Bernardine, they kill the man. 

He ends this part of his sermon by complaining that this 
belief in charms and incantations leads to a more terrible 
mischief still. The deists persuade men and women that they 
can give them the power of healing or hurting, killing, and 
setting at liberty, in recompense for certain sacrifices, and they 
endeavour to gain this power and to use it for the purpose of 
injuring children and others. He seems to allude to the 
Witches’ Sabbath, when he mentions women and men also 
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who profess to ride on beasts of all sorts with Diana and 
Herodias, and assemble on the night of Sundays or Thursdays. 
They worship the devil and claim the power of changing 
children and the like. But he seems to think that all this is 
generally in dreams. At the end of the sermon he adds 
another way in which men are led to give this idolatrous 
honour to the devils, on account of the results which they 
produce by their knowledge of natural causes. Men are 
ignorant of this wonderful knowledge, and so they have thought 
that effects which were in truth natural were produced by the 
devils, and thus came to attribute to them not only the 
wonderful power which they possess, but omnipotence itself, 
thus greatly injuring and insulting their Creator. 

No one who is at all well acquainted with our own country 
population, or perhaps with the less educated population of any 
other European country, will be surprised at the picture of 
superstitious practices which is there drawn by St. Bernardine. 
But the superstitions of the common people, whether in 
medizval or modern times, are far more respectable in them- 
selves and less degrading to man than the all hut avowed 
devil-dealing which goes on in the higher classes in our 
own time under the name of spiritism. We must honour 
St. Bernardine, first, for the pains which he must have taken 
to collect the many various forms of superstition which he 
has enumerated in this sermon; and in the second place, for 
the candour with which he avows that there is a good deal 
of superstition among Christians, and that many customs 
to some extent connected with honour done to the saints 
themselves, are in truth superstitious. We are little likely 
to be in any danger of this last kind in our own day, when 
it is difficult to get many Catholics to understand the fullness 
and richness of the blessings which are wrapped up in the 
due honour of God’s saints. As to the existence of super- 
stition among Christians and even Catholics, it cannot be 
denied that here and there such things may occasionally be 
found. But it is so far more painful to have to acknowledge 
that the detestable superstition of modern times of which we 
have been speaking, although so often denounced by the 
authorities of the Church, has still some votaries among 
silly men and women who call themselves Catholics. 
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III. 


We do not find more than one sermon in the “Lent” 
before us, or in the other volumes of St. Bernardine upon 
the gaming of the day. He seems to have collected all that 
he had to say into the one discourse, which is one of his 
most racy productions, and could hardly have failed to stir the 
consciences of men wherever it was delivered in a city where 
the vice against which it pleads is prevalent. We may imagine 
it as preached in the piazza of one of the beautiful and pictur- 
esque towns of which northern Italy, Tuscany, and Umbria 
have still so many, to a crowd which was far too large to be 
contained even within the precincts of the spacious Duomo. 
It is an afternoon sermon, on Passion Sunday, and in the 
morning St. Bernardine had already thundered against the 
deadly sin of blasphemy. But the people are not tired, 
though he has been twice or thrice as long as the longest 
of modern preachers. The piazza is crowded in every part, 
even the streets leading to it from various quarters being 
choked up. He appears with his faithful lay-brother com- 
panion, Fra Vincenzo, who seats himself at the foot of the 
little paleo, with his beads in his hand, while the father is 
preaching. What is to be the subject? Will St. Bernardine 
go on again, as he sometimes has done, on the same subject? 
His text comes out according to time-honoured custom, it 
is about the Jews who thought of stoning our Lord: Zuderunt 
lapides ut jacerent in Jesum. We may be sure that he will 
not confine himself to an attack on the Jews, and this mention 
of casting stones is rather suggestive. The audience have 
not a minute to wait before he is in the midst of his subject. 
“Great is the wickedness of sinners, who are not content out 
of the evil treasures of their hearts to vomit from their mouths 
most cruel words, but must need use also their impious hands 
to perpetrate execrable deeds. The Jews and their priests 
not only endeavoured to stain and destroy the good fame of 
the most meek Jesus by their blasphemies, as we have seen in 
our sermon this morning, but they sought even to put an end 
to His life by stones, as the text openly declares. Alas, there 
are some who show themselves cruel imitators of the Jews in 
this, and these are the players with dice, whose works can 
rightly be considered as nothing else but stones with which 
they seek to stone the Lord of majesty and glory, the Giver 
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of grace, and to drive His faith from the minds of the faithful.” 
Then he fits the threefold divisions of his sermon to a text 
from the Psalms: Odivi ecclesiam malignantium, et cum impiis 
non sedebo—“T have hated the church of the malignant, and 
with the wicked I will not sit.”* He turns these words very 
adroitly to his purpose. In the first article he will deal with 
the Church, or assembly of the malignant, in the second he 
will speak of the quality of their malignity, and in the third 
of the manner in which God will not sit down, but stand up 
in judgment, against all who have any share in the iniquity of 
which he speaks. 

The preacher is one who knows how to interest his audience 
by putting what he has to say in a life-like and startling form, 
and on this occasion he starts off on the word “church,” and 
draws a picture, each detail of which has a sting about it, and 
keeps his hearers in constant expectation how the image will 
be applied. Lucifer, he says, who is always trying to blast 
the Christian faith with some novelty or other, has held an 
assembly of all his infernal satellites and followers, and invited 
them to help him in a fresh enterprize. “Your impiety has 
long been aware that it belongs to my nature and office to be 
always inventing new forms of evil, thereby to be able to bring 
down the souls of men to our Tartarean kingdom. I will 
therefore explain to your impious minds what I have lately 
devised to the offence of God and ruin of souls, that by your 
aid and endeavour I may accomplish this wonderful work of 
impiety and iniquity. I have learnt from you that our adversary 
Christ has established one Church of the just upon earth for 
the salvation of souls, and I have thought of arranging a Church 
of the wicked for the destruction of souls—and whatever He 
has ordained in His Church for good, I will disordain in my 
Church for evil. But, whereas things that are pleasant have 
more attraction for the minds of men than things which at first 
sight appear difficult, I have thought, under the name and title 
of a game, to bring about the slaughter of innumerable souls, 
through incredible sins. And that things may go on worse by 
means of a disordered order, let three things by your counsel 
and aid be ordained as to our Church of the wicked, that is, 
of gamesters, by means of our consummate malice—first, its 
benefices and offices; second, its instruments and vestments ; 
thirdly, the solemnities of its masses. The discourse pleased 


* Psalm xxv. 5. 
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all the devils, and they eagerly begged to hear what their 
chief had imagined, offering all their impiety to carry it into 
execution.” 

The preacher may well be supposed to have caught the 
attention of his audience by the story of Lucifer collecting his 
demons around him and proposing the institution of a “Church” 
of gaming which is to measure itself, feature by feature, against 
the Church of Christ. An attack on gaming, or playing, looked 
at simply in itself, might have been a more difficult matter, for 
in all such cases there is the answer ready, that a thing may 
not be sinful in itself, but only in its excess. But the plan of 
dealing with the evil as a gigantic system must have made 
the work of the preacher comparatively easy, and moreover had 
the great advantage of keeping the audience continually in 
suspense as to how this or that feature of the parallel is to be 
filled up. Filled up it is at greater length than we can find for 
an account of it, but it is easy to imagine the fun which some 
of the details must have created in the audience. The whole 
is cast in a sort of official language. Lucifer assumes himself 
the office of Supreme Pontiff of the new Church. He asks the 
consent of “your irreverences” to fill up the other offices. The 
devils shout, “Placet!” He can find, he says, none better for 
the rank of Cardinals, whom he wishes to have always to aid 
him as his most dear brethren, than the rulers, magistrates, and 
chief officers of the cities, who have the power of approving, 
defending, leaving unpunished, and favouring wickedness of 
every kind. He appoints them his legates a /atere, with the power, 
“by these presents,” of granting exemptions and licences in 
favour of blasphemers and evil-doers, with all mercifulness and 
freedom. The bishops’ palaces and cathedral churches are to 
be “our most holy gaming-houses,” and in order that all may 
be done with the utmost possible wickedness, he appoints that 
as there are dwellings for canons and others near the cathedral, 
there should be houses of impurity founded by the owners of the 
gaming-houses and close tothem. The landlords of the taverns 
are to be the bishops, the cheaters at games their vicars-general, 
the taverns themselves the churches, and their rooms the altars, 
the incense burnt in which is to consist of delicate and well 
prepared meats of various kinds, which are to allure the people 
to gluttony, from which vice they are to be led on to all others. 
There is to be a special condition, that no one who enters these 
places is ever to hear a sermon! In this way the preacher goes 
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on, assigning a place in the Church of the wicked to every one 
who has anything to do with gaming, and even bringing under 
his general condemnation Christmas parties of girls and boys 
who there learn to gamble, as well to indulge in other vices. 
When he comes to the services and vestments of the new 
Church, St. Bernardine travels somewhat beyond our intelligence 
in his details, but they must have been very intelligible, and 
must have sounded very racy to an audience in an Italian town. 
The missal is the dice-box. By the side of every “altar” there 
is to be a receptacle like that in which the holy oils are kept 
in Christian churches, in which the dice are kept. As the 
Christian saints have masses of their own, so certain particularly 
eminent devils are to have their own masses in this new order 
of things. These devils are named apparently after the various 
throws of the dice, which had names of their own—Testa, 
Sbatalio, Sbaralio, Minoreta, Sequentia, Spagnolo riverso, 
Badolos, and Rapello. The “mass of Zozo” is to be the 
“commune omnium dzemonum.” The mass of “Zarro” is to 
be like the Sunday mass of the Christians, and reserved for 
his impious Majesty himself. There are to be antiphonaries, 
and books of music, and breviaries, and diurnals, all which are 
to be adorned with illuminations, into the details of which he 
enters most amusingly: priests, and priestesses, torch-bearers, 
and the general congregation. Every kind of sacerdotal vest- 
ment is also to find its parallel, and then he goes through the 
whole mass, and has some funny comparisons to make with 
each part. By the end of the first part of the sermon, where 
he tells his hearers how the propagation of this L£eclesia 
malignantium is enjoined by Lucifer on his subordinates under 
pain of his severe displeasure, and how they on their part set 
to work with hearty goodwill to carry out his behests, the 
audience must have been full of eager excitement and in a 
fit state for him to go on to the more serious part of his 
business, which was to describe the mischief and sinfulness of 
gaming, and the number of ways in which the mischievous 
effects might be shared by various persons. 

As to these two last-named heads, we need not follow our 
Franciscan saint. He draws up a terrible catalogue of the 
evils of gaming, which might be used against that or any other 
similar bad custom, such asdrinking, by preachers of our own 
time. The fifteen “malignities” of gaming he describes as 
the desire of gaining what belongs to another, the will to rob, 
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the practice of a very bad form of usury, a multitude of lies, 
and blasphemy and perjury. Then follow the corruption and 
leading astray of youth, the scandal of good men, the contempt 
of the prohibitions of the Church, the loss of time, the frauds 
and falsehoods. The list is closed by anger and strife, despair, 
the idolatrous worship of the dice-box, the fostering of idleness, 
and an infamous and shameful life, which is so generally seen 
to be the result of a habit of gaming. Then he gives the list 
of the classes of persons who in various ways are affected by 
the mischief—the players themselves, their parents, their wives 
and children, those who house them when they play, those who 
furnish the instruments or the means, those who look on, those 
who sell or make what is required for gambling, and those who 
permit it. 

In the course of this latter portion of the sermon of which 
we are speaking, St. Bernardine tells some anecdotes which 
illustrate his subject. There are three, in particular, on the 
despair into which unlucky gamesters so often fall. One story 
is of a man who twice attempted to hang himself after losing 
at play, and was twice cut down by his neighbours, but who 
made a third attempt which cost him his life, as no one was 
there to help him. The second is of a man who had lost his 
money by gaming, and who sent his wife and children to bed, 
and then collected a quantity of wood in the lower part of the 
house, and set fire to the whole. In this case the fire was 
extinguished with great difficulty, some one having seen it 
in time from without. In the third story he speaks of a man 
who gave himself to the devil out of despair at his losses, 
and was attacked by him one night whilst mounting a ladder 
to take his post on the city walls at night. His prayers to God 
for mercy were not heard until he had asked pardon for his 
despair and his pact with the devil. 

At the end of the sermon there is a very severe passage 
against those who sell dice, cards, and other things which are 
used in gambling, and we may gather from his language that 
the Saint includes the owners of the houses where gambling 
is carried on in the same sweeping condemnation. Such persons 
are most efficient favourers of all the wickedness which ensues, 
and he declares that he has never yet met with a kind of gain 
which is so full of impiety and malediction. Judas sold our 
Lord once, and gained thirty pieces of silver by his bargain ; 
but in the case of the sellers of these things, the market in 
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which they deal is a much cheaper one, and they sell a great 
many horrible blasphemies for a single coin of the smallest 
value. “Oh, the infernal money!” he breaks out; “the pelf 
full of curses, and the tremendous judgments of God which 
are most justly suspended over all the goods of such persons 
on account of this gain, as I believe that I have seen in my 
own experience: these are the ‘testimonies of the Lord which 
are exceedingly credible.” And he ends his whole discourse 
by an appeal to the magistrates and civil superiors: “You 
therefore, lords and men in office, to whom it belongs to make 
provision for such cases, wake up your minds, and ordain 
punishments, not only against gamblers, but against all who 
make, or sell, or keep, boards, or dice, or cards, and other things 
of the same kind, and let your most just decrees agairist them 
be most diligently carried out. And that this great good may 
be brought about better and more efficaciously, I ask it as 
a favour and a boon of all of you, that all such things that 
you have may be sent to me by faithful messengers, that they 
may be put together, and with the leave of his lordship the 
Bishop may be burnt. And whoever does this, I desire that 
he may have a share in all the masses which I shall say during 
this year. No one ought to hold back from this most great 
work, on their account, for the sake of God, for the sake of 
himself, and for the sake of his neighbour. For the sake of 
God, Who has been publicly shamed by these instruments of 
gaming, and all its wickedness, and so let gaming itself and 
all its evils, along with its inventor the devil, be publicly put 
to confusion by their being burnt. In regard to himself, that 
the occasions of the sin may be removed; and in regard to 
his neighbour, who has been scandalized and contaminated 
by means of these things, that he also may be edified and 
animated against vice by this conflagration. Nor ought any 
one, out of covetousness, to keep back any of these things, 
gaming boards above all, under the persuasion of the devil that 
they may be turned to some useful purpose in his house, since 
all true penitents, and all who have a right horror of sin, look 
upon everything as abominable by means of which the immense 
majesty of God has been offended. <A child does not prove 
that he has had much love for his father if he freely or patiently 
uses the sword with which his father has been slain. By doing 
what I say, ‘the church of the malignant’ will be destroyed, 
gamblers, by the favour of God’s grace will be converted, and 
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the wickedness of gaming, with all the devils that foster it, 
will be put to confusion, and thus grace and virtue be increased 
among the people. May this be granted to us by the mercy 
of our most sweet Saviour, Who with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost lives and reigns in the perfect and ever Blessed Trinity, 
world without end. Amen.” 

Such is the conclusion of St. Bernardine’s sermon against 
gaming. When we consider the authority which the speaker 
had gained by his long course of preaching, and the fame of 
his sanctity and his miracles, as well as the quick impulsive 
character of an Italian crowd, we can hardly think it wonderful 
that the multitude who listened to him should, in many 
instances, have taken him at his word, and brought him a 
quantity of the things used in gambling for a public bonfire. 
We may well believe that his success in producing a reformation 
of manners in this and other particulars was very great, though 
he may never have been able altogether to exterminate the 
evils which he denounced. It is a consolation to think that, 
as long as man is man and as long as grace is grace, it is 
always within the ordinary operation of the latter on the 
former to produce, through the Christian pulpit, results which, 
if not equal in magnitude to those of which we read in the 
lives of the great medizval preachers, may at least be said to 
belong to the same class. And, whenever it may please God 
in His mercy to reinforce His Church by a generation of saints 
such as that to which St. Bernardine belonged, we may look 
with confidence for a marvellous change of manners among 
Christians like that which was the fruit of their preaching. 
The needs of modern society in this respect are by no means 
less great or crying than those of the contemporaries of 
St. Bernardine. 











Ferdinand the Second and Wallenstein. 


—— 


PART THE SECOND. 


THE nest in which most of Wallenstein’s disloyal plots were 
hatched, was the family seat of Count John Rudolph Terzka, 
who has been already mentioned as one of the general’s most 
devoted adherents. He and his wife were members of two 
Protestant Bohemian families, though they themselves had 
been, in appearance at least, reconciled to the Church. The 
countess, however, loved her new religion as little as she 
loved the Emperor; so much so, indeed, that she was called 
by one who knew her, “a frantic enemy of the Catholics.” 
This lady mixed herself up in politics, and carried on an 
active correspondence with some of those whose conduct in 
the last Bohemian war had brought upon them the punish- 
ment of exile. It was through her that Wallenstein proposed 
to Gustavus Adolphus to march upon and seize Bohemia 
and Moravia on condition of his lending him 15,000 troops. 
She was accustomed to write her letters with lemon juice, 
as the marks thus made became visible only by being held 
over the fire. Her secret messengers, who were numerous, 
had to announce themselves by a thrice repeated whistle 
under the windows of the castle. As might be inferred from 
her Protestant tendencies and her hatred of the Emperor, 
she had a great admiration for the Swedish champion of 
the Evangelicals, a picture of whom she always carried 
about with her. The old count, though not so fierce and 
passionate as his wife, was nevertheless equally devoted to 
Wallenstein, and ill-disposed to Ferdinand. In this, as might 
be naturally expected, he had an eye to his own advantage 
also... He appears to have been, like Wallenstein, a believer 
in astrology, for a work on which subject he offered several 
thousand crowns. Through his friend he had the star of his 


1 In a writing entitled ‘‘distributio imperii,” which is said to have been found 
among Wallenstein’s papers, appears : ‘‘ Dux Moravie et Lignitz : Terzka (filius).” 
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nativity set, which ran to the effect that if Terzka survived 
that year (1633) he would become great; but that there were 
bad sighs upon his horoscope, and he must be on his guard 
against violence or even assassination. 

The enthusiasm of this couple, however, on behalf of 
Wallenstein, betrayed them into excesses which prudence 
if not loyalty ought to have disapproved. The count could 
not restrain himself from disparaging the character and dignity 
of the Emperor even before his household. On one occasion 
he had invited Count Wolf von Werzesowicz, the head ranger 
of Bohemia, to a banquet, during which Terzka, pointing to 
a picture of Wallenstein, said: “There is our King of Bohemia.” 
On his guest expressing surprise, and asking whether they 
were to have several kings, he said, “the time for unfurling 
the standard will soon come, and he who has any love for 
himself will enrol himself under it.” To the retort of the 
count that that would be a dangerous undertaking, he 
answered that measures had been taken to prevent failure. 
“The duke will restore everything to its proper footing, 


grant freedom to religion and recall exiles.” “In that case, 
you yourself will fare ill,” said Werzesowicz, as you have 
property in Silesia.” “It matters nothing,” was the answer, 


“my son will get as a compensation the property of the 
Cardinal Olmiitz and perhaps become the Margrave of 
Moravia.” The count further objected that Friedland was 
old and infirm, and could not live more than two years, and 
asked what would then happen. Terzka’s answer was ready: 
“We will then negotiate with the King of Poland to become 
his successor. Austria must not think any longer of this 
crown. Therefore, brother, side with us,” he continued, “the 
cause of the Emperor is lost.” Towards the close of the 
banquet Terzka proposed the health of King Albrecht of 
Bohemia, with some allusion to the duke’s understanding 
with the enemy. This incident showed the ranger that plain 
duty bade him disclose the whole to Ferdinand. 

The fact that the Emperor considered this information 
of little importance is only to be explained by the unbounded 
confidence that he still placed in his general, more especially 
as Wallenstein, after having broken off his peace relations 
with Saxony and recommenced the war, just at this time 
announced his success at Steinaw. Complaints made on 
the part of Maximilian produced as little effect as the infor- 
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mation of the Bohemian ranger or the reports which were 
now beginning to fly about concerning the disloyalty of the 
duke. Ferdinand’s confidence in him was so unshaken, that 
in expostulating with him about the quartering of troops in 
the Austrian hereditary lands, which Wallenstein had resolved 
on, the Emperor said that it must appear to foreign potentates 
as though there was a rival sovereign in Austria. Friedland 
had already promised that the winter quarters of the troops 
should not be in the lands above mentioned; but seeing 
that his present position was becoming daily more and more 
untenable, and that the time had now come, if ever he was 
to strike a blow for the Bohemian crown, he resolved that 
the visit of Count Questenberg to him from the Emperor 
should be the beginning of the end. Questenberg was 
instructed to arrange about the removal of the troops to 
the Danube, on which an imperial letter to Wallenstein, 
couched in a resolute tone, insisted. The counsellor’s 
pliable temper the duke used for his own purposes. He 
amused him by pretences and put him off from day to day, 
until at last, December 17th, Wallenstein sent to Vienna a 
report of the officers under him to the effect that it was 
impossible to set the troops in motion at that stage of 
winter. 

The Duke’s plan doubtless was to keep his army together 
about Bohemia and Moravia, and thus to secure a facility 
for effecting a junction with the enemy. From Pilsen, which 
henceforth became the headquarters of the duke, he could 
keep a strict watch over Austria, Saxony, and Bavaria, and 
be ready at any given moment to take advantage of any 
piece of good fortune. With this view he ordered General 
Gallas to leave Silesia and take up a position in Moravia— 
against the injunctions of Ferdinand, who saw that this 
movement exposed the former country to Saxony and Bran- 
denburg. Aldringen’s corps was left in Bavaria instead of 
being removed, according to the wish of the Emperor, into 
Inner Austria, and two other regiments were quartered in 
Upper Austria, though Ferdinand had expressed his desire 
that that exhausted district should be relieved from this 
burden. These were not the only grounds of complaint 
against Wallenstein. The contributions under which he laid 
those provinces in which the troops were quartered were, for 
their exhausted condition, exorbitant; while many strongly 
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condemned his retreat from Fiirth, which the general’s devoted 
friend Eggenberg characterized as “a most shameful, dangerous, 
and inconsiderate act.” Besides this, his refusal to lead the 
troops to the Danube against Bernhard von Weimar, which 
has been mentioned above, caused some to think that it 
was high time for the Emperor to show that he was master 
and the duke his servant. Influenced by these circumstances 
Ferdinand began to think that it would be necessary to 
remedy these disorders by removing Wallenstein. He deter- 
mined, before the close of the year 1633, to commence by 
securing the fidelity of the other generals. On _ sending 
Count Wolkenstein to Gallas, he said that he had intrusted 
his own person, his land, and his people to the duke, whose 
intentions towards himself and the princes in alliance with 


him he now saw to be dishonest. “Transactions which he 
has had with Arnim come daily to light, and they are directly 
against my person and against the house of Austria.” But 


though Ferdinand spoke in this strain, he was not yet pre- 
pared to supersede Wallenstein. He desired, if it were not 
now too late for the general to retrace his steps, at least to 
save his honour by inducing him to resign his command. 
But on this occasion Wallenstein showed himself as insensible 
to the generosity of Ferdinand as on former occasions to the 
dictates of duty and patriotism. When Quiroga, who had 
been despatched for this purpose, met the duke in Pilsen, he 
was greeted by bitter complaints that the Emperor lent a 
too ready ear to the whisperings of his enemies, who placed 
in a false light his well-intentioned endeavours to bring about 
a peace with Saxony in order to drive the Swedes out of 
Germany. “Did I not fear hell and the devil,” he added, 
“I would take the most deadly poison, and put an end to 
my miseries.” He expressed himself to the same purpose 
to Count Waldstein, whom he desired to go to Vienna and 
assure Ferdinand that he had always acted with the most 
upright intentions, and had kept in view solely his honour 
and reputation. After this detestable hypocrisy he com- 
missioned Terzka and Illow to endeavour by promises and 
threats to win the count over to his views. 

Wallenstein’s intrigues with the French Court had now 
been in abeyance since August; but as he well knew that 
the crisis was drawing ever nearer and the danger becoming 
daily greater, he resolved to restore the interrupted under- 
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standing between himself and Feuqui¢res. To this end he 
summoned Count Kinsky to Pilsen for an interview, the 
upshot of which was that the latter on January Ist, 1634, 
informed the French agent that he had induced “a certain 
princely person,” to accept the articles of treaty proposed on 
the previous occasion ; and that the only thing now requisite 
was their ratification. This news, though not unexpected, 
was agreeable both to Feuquiéres and the French Court, 
which nevertheless insisted on a substantial proof of Wallen- 
stein’s sincerity before the conclusion of the compact. 

It has hitherto been the custom among writers on the 
present subject to assume the existence of a Spanish party at 
Court and in the army extremely hostile to the Duke of 
Friedland,? which by its constant persecutions embittered him 
against the Emperor and lessened the guilt of his rebellion. 
This statement has been copied by one writer from another and 
assumed as correct, until at length it has been graced with the 
dignity of true history. Even, however, if it were the fact, 
Wallenstein’s conduct could not be excused by it. Asa man of 
courage and integrity, he was all the more bound to follow the 
advice of Count Maximilian von Waldstein and behave in such 
a way as to bring shame on his accusers. That Wallenstein’s 
conduct was watched and frequently blamed by the Elector 
of Bavaria is undoubtedly true, aud who shall say that it was 
unreasonable? That prince had, through the malignant 
resentment of the imperial general, lost the best and most 
devoted leader of his armies, he had seen his troops defeated 
and slaughtered, his cities and lands captured and laid waste, 
his subjects ground down by military authorities, and exposed 
to personal injuries such as might have been expected from an 
army composed, as was that of Gustavus Adolphus, of men 
of every nation, many of whom had fled their country to escape 
its justice; and this, too, through the wilful negligence of 
Wallenstein. If these things be borne in mind, it will be seen 
that scant justice has been done the unhappy Elector by con- 
sidering him as the cause of Wallenstein’s misfortune rather 
than the victim of that general’s passion. Moreover, it is a 
misnomer, and an unjust one too, to describe any body of men 


® Dyer (Hist. of Mod. Em. bk. iv. ch. vi.) says: ‘* Wallenstein had a strong 
party against him, both at the Court of Vienna and in the army, consisting of the 
priests and Jesuits who directed the Emperor’s conscience, and of the Spanish, Italian, 
and Belgian officers who were the subjects of Spain.” 
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as a party or faction which acts for the advantage of a country 
against one whom they can prove guilty of most flagrant and 
undeniable acts of disloyalty and treason; rather ought such 
men to be honoured for sacrificing private feelings (as happened 
in this case) to the demands of duty. 

The two houses of Austria and Spain were connected both 
by blood and by alliances, and doubtless the fact that the 
latter was the older branch will account for the respect shown 
to it at this time by the younger. The King of Spain had 
deigned to admit the Duke of Friedland even when a private 
man to a familiarity which might almost be called a friendship, 
and which Wallenstein in 1631 admits by speaking of “the 
king’s most gracious affection” for him, and declaring that he 
would to the utmost of his power further the king’s service and 
attend to what was to his interest. Philip the Fourth, according 
to a treaty formed this year between himself and Ferdinand, 
supplied the Imperialists with large sums of money, and in 
addition set in motion on the side of the Netherlands 24,000 
men well supplied with all the munitions of war to help the 
Emperor. Moreover, every year large pecuniary assistance was 
sent to Vienna ; troops were collected in 1633 in Italy, and sent 
under the command of the Duke of Feria across the Alps to 
help Wallenstein. It cannot be denied that under these circum- 
stances the Spanish King would have had the right to complain 
had Wallenstein’s conduct given him cause for so doing; while 
it would seem a monstrous absurdity to suppose the Court of 
Madrid capable of emptying its treasures into the hands of 
Friedland, if it thought that he was a traitor to the cause which 
they were thus upholding. Castegnada, the Spanish ambassador 
at Vienna, certainly appears to have been opposed to Wallenstein 
and to have written unfavourably of him to Madrid; but 
though the king complained of the duke’s inactivity during the 
campaign of 1633, of the difficulties thrown by the same in the 
way of Feria, which caused the complete ruin of the Italian 
army, yet the suspicions that began to be entertained about 
Friedland at the Imperial Court found no favour at Madrid, 
whence Count Ofiate, as extraordinary envoy, was sent to 
dissuade Ferdinand from any overhasty measure. It was not 
till December, and after he had the clearest proofs of Friedland’s 
duplicity, that Ofiate advised Ferdinand to put himself at the 
head of his troops, and threatened to discontinue the supplies 
of money unless some decided course was resolved upon. How- 
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ever, though at length the Spanish embassy found itself com- 
pelled to stimulate the Emperor, whose confidence in Wallenstein 
remained unshaken to the beginning of December, it is unjust 
to speak of a Spanish party in the invidious sense in which it is 
usually spoken: of. Its action was not directed against the 
person but against the conduct of Wallenstein, and not brought 
to play on him through any feeling of jealousy or ill-will, but 
actuated by their earnestness in the cause; a fact sufficiently 
established by the proposal made with their approbation to 
Friedland to make a voluntary resignation of the command. 

The pretended enmity of the inferior generals to Wallenstein 
is even more groundless than that of the Spanish party. Gallas, 
Piccolomini, Colloredo, Aldringen, and Maradas were the 
leaders of troops stationed in different parts; and up to the 
last moment, until the imperial patent deposing Wallenstein was 
in their hands, they executed with the promptness of military 
men all the orders of their superior. The chief of the above- 
mentioned officers were Gallas and Piccolomini, who for a long 
time would not believe in the treachery of Wallenstein, and 
when this became manifest, hoped for a change as long as such 
was possible. Gallas had been befriended by the duke, who saw 
his military talents when he was in the service of the Elector of 
Bavaria, and induced him to enter that of Ferdinand. He was 
consequently much attached to his benefactor, and even up to 
the middle of January, 1634, he had no suspicions of the cause 
of “the unintelligible displeasure evinced at Court towards the 
duke.” He strove up to the middle of February to bring 
Wallenstein to his senses, as his letters convincingly show. Not 
until Wallenstein himself attempted by the most extravagant 
promises to win him over, did Gallas conclude that all hopes of 
succeeding were vain. 

The imputation against Piccolomini, is, if possible, more 
unfounded than that against Gallas. Upto the last moment the 
former was subject to conflicting feelings between his sworn duty 
to Ferdinand and his friendship for his old commander. His 
conduct at the meeting in Pilsen shows that he was ready to 
support Friedland to the very verge of direct insubordination to 
the head of the Empire. On the other hand, Wallenstein placed 
the most implicit confidence in the Italian, who, well knowing 
this, felt more keenly the struggle between duty and gratitude. 
We have the duke’s testimony to the fact that Piccolomini enter- 
tained no sort of envy (of which he was accused) towards him ; 
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on the contrary, he believed himself so sure of his officer that 
shortly before the meeting of Pilsen he did not hesitate—if 
not decidedly, at least clearly enough—to unfold his deep-laid 
schemes to him. After expatiating on his favourite topic, the 
ingratitude and jealousy of the Court, and expressing his fears 
that he might any day be dismissed with dishonour from his 
command, he added that this treatment had forced him to league 
himself with the Protestant party in order to destroy the house 
of Austria, root and branch ; for the accomplishment of which 
end, he said, he called on his officer’s help, which should be 
liberally recompensed. The hesitation of Piccolomini disappeared 
only when the question was roundly put to him whether he 
would stand by the duke or the Emperor. 

The friendship that existed between Wallenstein and 
Aldringen abundantly refutes the accusations brought against 
the latter by the would-be apologists of the former. When 
historians undertake the defence of a rotten case in the interests 
of party rather than of truth, they are forced, in the absence of 
written and authentic documents which support them, to make 
statements which their clients would be the foremost to repudiate. 
Of the three just mentioned generals, Aldringen was Wallen- 
stein’s oldest companion in arms. It was he who enabled 
Wallenstein eight years before this to win the victory of Dessau 
over Mansfeld ; and on Wallenstein’s re-appointment to the 
command of the Imperial armies, he rejoined him and did him 
good service in the battle of Zirndorf. When Wallenstein was 
clearly detected in his treacherous schemes, Aldringen, like the 
other generals, deluded himself with the hope that he might yet 
be brought back to the path of duty, especially if Gallas acted 
prudently. That he and the other generals who owed so much 
to Wallenstein elected to stand by the empire in that moment of 
its supreme peril, does them honour, and the trumping up of 
such charges as we have been dealing with shows only a desire 
on the part of their originators that the Imperial house of 
Habsburg might have perished, and a chagrin that those whose 
baseness would have helped to bring its ruin about were too 
loyal and noble to soil their name and honour even by a 
successful participation in that ruin. 

We must now turn from the consideration of these charges to 
the last scene in this involved drama, in which Wallenstein 
openly attempted to shake off his allegiance, and in the attempt 
fell a victim to his own perfidy. The favourable answer which 
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he had received from the French Court, and the assurance which 
at this time opportunely came in from the Swedish Chancellor 
that he might count upon assistance in that quarter, encouraged 
him to assume powers to which even the hard conditions he had 
forced upon the Emperor on his restoration to the command did 
not entitle him. Such, for instance, was his granting military 
promotions not only without the approbation of Ferdinand, but 
even without his knowledge, either previously or subsequently 
to the appointment. In order still more to attach the soldiers 
to his own service, he descended to those acts of deceit which 
he practised so successfully on Colonel Illow, and at times 
with the like results. His first decisive act of insubordina- 
tion, however, was done at the military meeting in Pilsen, on 
January tith.* He had for some time been preparing the minds of 
the officers for the adoption of his schemes by spreading rumours 
about of his intended resignation. Accordingly, when the 
officers met, he found them ready to sign the previously-prepared 
protest against an immediate march into Bavaria for the recovery 
of Ratisbon. The next performance strongly reminds us of the 
farce played by Richard the Third before the Mayor of London, 
when the latter came to entreat the hypocrite to take on him 
“the charge and kingly government of England.” Finding them 
ready, he had them informed that he had resolved on resigning. 
As this would have caused considerable trouble, especially as the 
troops had not been for some time paid, it was resolved to send 
a deputation to the duke to lay their objections before him. 
The result was, of course, a refusal to yield to their representa- 
tions. He presently, however, sent word that in deference to 
their wishes he would remain. This resolution again was on the 
following day reversed, and his first determination repeated. 
Next Illow brought them information that for their sake the 
duke had resolved on staying. However, as Austria was 
exhausted, it was required that each officer should support his 
own troops out of his private purse. This of course, as was 


3 Dyer states as the twofold object of this meeting, the obtaining from his officers 
an opinion that it was impossible to march into Bavaria before spring ; and next a 
protest against his intention to resign. ‘‘ Forty superior officers signed a paper 
requiring Wallenstein to keep the army together.” If he means by his second object 
that Wallenstein’s plan was to entice his officers to commit themselves by declaring 
that they would support him at the head of the army against his enemies, he is right ; 
but how perspicuous is the language in which he has expressed his meaning! In 
dotting down the false calumnies against Ferdinand he is clear enough. When will 
historians learn that the truth is to be told even of those who have been devoted to 
Jesuits and to the Catholic Church ! 
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known, would have been a sheer impossibility to most of 
them ; upon which, Illow informed them that the duke was 
willing to stay with them, but that it was to be expected that 
they on their part would stand by and be faithful to him. Their 
consent to this encouraged Illow to suggest that they would sign 
their names to this promise, which also was agreed to; and 
next, Illow read a draught of the declaration. It was to the 
effect that as the Duke of Friedland, in consequence of vexations, 
injuries, and intrigues, had resolved to resign his command, but 
that as this course would ruin the Imperial service and_ public 
weal, and the undersigned had staked their all on the cause as 
conducted by the duke, they for these reasons earnestly entreated 
him to alter his resolution; while they on their part promised 
on oath to be true to his Grace and not to abandon him, to 
further whatever was advantageous to his or the army’s preserva- 
tion, and to this end to spend the last drop of their blood ; to 
treat every one who acted in opposition to this as a faithless and 
dishonourable man, on whose property, person, and life they 
considered themselves bound to take vengeance. In the reading 
of this document to the officers the saving clause “as long as 
your Grace remains in the service of his Majesty, or the latter 
shall employ you in the promotion of his interests” was inserted, 
but this same clause was omitted in the formal paper drawn up 
for their signatures. 

This manifestation at Pilsen must be looked upon as the 
first act in the rising of the Duke of Friedland against Ferdinand. 
In whatever light it is considered it must be ever deemed an 
assumption of power beyond what a subject can possess; and 
not even the assurances of Wallenstein himself to some of the 
signers, who repented of their act on the following day, that 
“he meant nothing to the prejudice of his Imperial Majesty 
or of the Roman Empire,” can induce the candid student of 
history to believe that so extreme a course was necessary merely 
to guard himself against opponents. It is abundantly clear 
from what has been said above that the other generals and 
officers were sincerely attached to Wallenstein, and no one 
could have known or did know this better than himself. It is 
evident, too, that Ferdinand was his best friend, that the Court 
of Spain placed the most implicit confidence in him, and that 
the Elector of Bavaria was almost the only man of influence 
who opposed him. But if it be pleaded that a sudden revulsion 
of feeling had come upon the Court, which forced Wallenstein to 
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take measures for his own personal safety, we answer that that 
change took place only when the clearest proofs of his treason 
were before the Emperor; that even then the latter hesitated 
to take a decisive step ; and that Wallenstein’s conduct at Pilsen 
was necessitated not by the unjust aggression of his enemies, 
but by the compromising character of his own previous plots. 
The meeting at Pilsen forced the Emperor at length to 
action. The first principles of self-preservation compelled him 
to countermine the miner. In a Council of State a patent was 
drawn up in the form of a proclamation to the army, which 
released commanders, officers, and soldiers from obedience to 
Wallenstein, and directed them to place themselves under the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Count Gallas; while it extended 
a pardon to all “who in the meeting at Pilsen had gone some- 
what astray, and implicated themselves more than was rightly 
becoming,” with the exception of the general and two other 
persons (Terzka and Illow), and promised Imperial gratitude 
for true service.* This document was signed on the 24th of 
January, and copies of it sent only to Gallas. This general 
found himself in a perplexing position. The army was not 
only led but had been created by Wallenstein: it was in ill- 
humour about the arrears of pay, and many of the officers were 
devoted to Wallenstein. These circumstances obliged Gallas 
to proceed with great caution in carrying out his instructions, 
the execution of which as to time and place had been entirely 
intrusted to him. The publication did not take place till three 
weeks had elapsed after the signing of the document. Mean- 
while the correspondence between the Emperor and the duke 
continued to some extent, though Ferdinand’s communications 
during the last portion of the interval were informal memoranda, 
referring chiefly to points of military discipline or caution 
required by the presence of the enemy. The fact that this 
communication existed at all after the Imperial decree had been 
signed has been taken hold of, as might have been expected, 
by the enemies of Ferdinand, who have charged him with 
double-dealing and hypocrisy in consequence of it. Férster, 
Wallenstein’s great advocate, is especially eloquent on this topic. 


4 Dyer is incorrect in saying that this patent owt/awed Wallenstein. It is evident 
that nothing could have been more moderate in tone than that document. It was not 
till the first half of February had passed that Wallenstein was declared before the 
members of the Austrian diet “‘a rebel and traitor, who aimed at robbing the Emperor 
and his posterity of life, land, and people.” 
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“The Emperor,” he says, “ held out to the unsuspecting® Wallen- 
stein one hand with the assurance of the greatest confidence, 
while with the other he intrusted to the assassins the dagger 
which would silence the inconvenient creditor.” Ferdinand was 
no sooner convinced of-his general’s guilt than he saw the 
critical position into which that guilt placed himself. There 
were the above-mentioned difficulties about the army—no slight 
ones—and there was an active and powerful enemy in the field 
with which the rebellious vassal was in league. Secrecy and 
cautious planning were the only weapons apparently left him ; 
and who will deny his right and duty to use these? Was he 
bound to throw himself unarmed on a disaffected army, while 
the Duke of Friedland was scheming to upset his throne? Or 
were silence and caution to be refused to a legitimate Emperor 
while plotting and deceit were at the command of a traitor? 
As regards the correspondence that followed between the 24th 
of January and the 14th of February, it was necessitated by the 
usual circumstances of war, and referred to nothing more than 
measures against the external enemy. The notes despatched 
by the Emperor after the 4th of February were not in the usual 
official and solemn form, nor did any of those that belong to 
this period express “the greatest confidence” in the Imperial 
general. Moreover, these communications from Vienna were 
justified by the fact that the Imperial decree against Wallenstein 
had not as yet been published, and therefore until that was done 
the duke’s position was in no wise affected. If these facts be 
considered according to their real value and in their mutual 
relation to each other, it will be seen that Ferdinand was not 
only not guilty of hypocrisy, but that he acted like a wise prince 
who had the welfare of his people at heart, and who strove to 
avoid the unnecessary shedding of blood by that secrecy and 
that despatch which alone seemed to remain to him. 

The three weeks that intervened between the signing and 
the publication of the Imperial patent were spent by Gallas and 
the other generals in taking measures to secure the fidelity of 
the troops and to prepare for any hostile movements on the side 
of the rebels. Meanwhile further intelligence and the energetic 
action of the traitors induced Ferdinand to issue a second patent 


5 It is as true that Wallenstein had no suspicions of the intentions of Ferdinand as 
that he was that monarch’s creditor. The truth is, that the duke had his spies in 
Vienna, who kept him well informed of everything. Férster’s work is the great source 
from which the discoloured waters of prejudice are drawn by writers on this subject. 
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(February 18th), ordering anew the officers no longer to obey 
Friedland, Illow, and Terzka. They were to join Gallas, 
Aldringen, Marados, Piccolomini, and Colloredo. The affair 
of Pilsen was in this second rescript called “a dangerous and 
extensive conspiracy” which had been formed by Friedland, 
whom the Emperor had honoured by favours, privileges, and 
an exalted and dignified position such as had fallen to few men; 
and that he had nevertheless, apparently according to a long- 
conceived plan, on the 12th of January designed a dangerous 
and vast league against him and his house, and had induced 
a large number of the superior officers, by false pretences and 
by a depreciation of the Imperial person, to sign a document, 
which was now declared null and void. This was the time for 
action. The troops were reminded of their duty, the commands 
re-distributed to the faithful generals, whose respective positions 
were carefully assigned them to prevent the junction of the 
rebels with the enemy. 

Wallenstein, on his side, was up and doing. He coined 
money, called in the debts due to him, and obtained a loan of 
900,000 florins on his own and Terzka’s estates. At the same 
time he renewed, as we have before seen, his offers of an alliance 
to Oxenstierna and the French. The Swede, however, refused 
to believe a traitor’s word unless it was confirmed by action. 
The French Court again eagerly seized the propositions of the 
duke; but before anything was settled the deed of Eger had 
been done. Bernhard von Weimar also, when applied to, in- 
sisted on the same conditions as Oxenstierna. Everything 
then depended on action, and this was not wanting. Wallenstein 
removed those officers who remained true to Ferdinand, and 
supplied their places by his own creatures. He concentrated 
his troops in and around Prague and the White Mountain, and 
proposed, in conjunction with the external enemy, to march 
upon Vienna. But the further career of the arch-traitor was 
unexpectedly cut short, and rebellion was again crushed—this 
time by a few obscure foreigners who had taken an oath of 
fealty to the House of Habsburg, and observed it better than 
the German noble whose only reason for complaint could have 
been that he had been raised higher than a subject may be with 
safety to the benefactor. 

Wallenstein’s secret and mysterious character had up to 
the middle of February, 1632, so far baffled the Imperial 
generals, that they knew little more of his plans than that he 
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was preparing to effect a junction with the troops of the Duke 
of Weimar. Even the intelligence gained from his spies in 
Vienna that the patent for his deposition had been signed and 
transmitted for execution to Gallas, had no further effect upon 
him than to cause him ‘to hasten his arrangements with the 
Swedish party. He continued as before to reside at Pilsen, 
whence he issued his commands, and made a careful disposition 
of his troops preparatory to his assuming the Crown and the 
State of King of Bohemia.® But the sudden promulgation 
of the Imperial patent in the streets of Prague on February 22nd, 
aroused him from his careless security. Once more and for 
the last time he became the energetic Wallenstein of bygone 
years. Though suffering intensely under his old disease, the 
gout, he resolved to at once quit Pilsen and occupy Eger, a 
town about fifty English miles from Pilsen, and well situated 
on the north-western boundaries of Bohemia for communicating 
with the enemy. He forthwith counter-ordered the march of 
his troops from the White Mountain (outside Prague) to the 
Bohemian western frontier, and he himself on the morning of 
the 23rd marched out of Pilsen. .So hasty was his flight, that 
beyond the military chests and his more necessary equipments, 
he took nothing with him. The artillery, consisting of over 
one hundred pieces of cannon, was left behind owing to the 
men having ridden off on hearing of the Imperial patent. 
Meanwhile he repeated his orders to the troops to obey no 
one but himself, Terzka, and Illow. He intrusted Pilsen 
to the keeping of Colonel Heimerle, and bade him maintain 
possession even though Gallas, Piccolomini, or even the 
Emperor and the military council, were to summon him to 
surrender. On the following day, however, the city gates were 
thrown open without a struggle. 

Wallenstein meanwhile again failed in his overtures to the 
Saxon commander, Arnim. On leaving Pilsen, he had des- 
patched a messenger to hasten that general’s expected arrival 
for an interview. But now even an open breach with the 
Emperor could not apparently have removed Arnim’s suspicions 
of the honesty of Wallenstein’s plans. “Even if the Imperial 
general actually intends to break his oath and faith with his 
master, I do not see how the Saxon Elector can trust him ”— 
Arnim is reported to have said. The catastrophe of Eger, by 


® It was discovered after Wallenstein’s death that February 25th was the day 
fixed for his solemn crowning at Prague. 
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preventing the projected interview between Bernhard von 
Weimar and Friedland, undoubtedly saved the Emperor and 
his house from the extremity of peril. ~The fewness of Wallen- 
stein’s escort—and we might almost say army—which hardly 
exceeded six thousand men, seems at length to have raised 
doubts in his mind as to the ultimate success of his under- 
taking. At any rate on his arrival at Mies on the evening 
of the 23rd of February, he is said to have burnt about six 
hundred letters. But this feeling, if it existed, did not prevent 
him from prosecuting his journey. That he had not so far 
committed himself when he reached Eger as to preclude all 
chance of pardon by throwing himself on the well-known 
clemency of Ferdinand, is evident both from the fact that 
Duke Julius Henry entreated him at Mies to reconsider his 
position, and that Piccolomini, in a letter informing Gallas 
of Wallenstein’s march to Eger, suggested that he went there 
to defend his conduct.’ But Wallenstein had now determined 
to win or lose every thing on a single cast. On his way to 
Eger he fell in with the famous Colonel Butler. This man was 
connected with the family of the Ormonds, and had already both 
in the field and in captivity proved his loyalty to the house 
of Austria. He was at this time marching with his troops to 
the White Mountain by the order of Friedland from the mountain 
passes leading from the Upper Palatinate into Bohemia. 
Though his military spirit at once set him in motion to carry 
out this mandate of his superior officer, yet its strangeness 
at this time, when the enemy were actually waiting for an 
opportunity to attack the passes, made him express his pre- 
conceived suspicions of Wallenstein to his confessor, Father 
Taaffe, to the effect that he himself would die on the White 
Mountain, and that more blood would be spilt there than had 
been in the Palatinate. The interview between the two is so 
important that it will be interesting to give the account of it 
found in the military archives at Vienna. When Butler was 
called to Wallenstein, the latter with a friendliness contrary 
to his wont, said: “It grieves me, dear Butler, that I have 
hitherto been as it were ungrateful to you who are one of my 
best colonels. But for this the Emperor is more to blame than 
I. He has not kept his promise of making it possible for me 
to recompense the services of my officers. I must force him 
to it. In order, however, that you may see how highly I 
esteem you, I give you a regiment of infantry, and assign to 


7 Per purgarsi e giustificarsi delle sue azioni. 
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you 200,000 crowns for its enlistment.” Butler, with assumed 
gratitude, replied that he would ask for his release from the 
Imperial service, as there was no one whom he would rather 
serve than Wallenstein. The latter then informed Butler of the 
divisions that had lately arisen in the army, and of his having 
sent envoys to Vienna to ask the Emperor whether he wished 
to retain his services any longer. In case he did not, he would 
himself be a master. Treasure and means to raise an army 
were in his reach, while many an officer, who now appeared 
a genuine Imperialist, would come over to him on the first 
opportunity. In four weeks he intended to march towards 
Austria, when wonderful news would be heard. He added 
finally that Schafgotsch had six thousand men for him, and 
that Bernhard von Weimar had just informed him of his entire 
concurrence with all his plans. 

There seems to be no doubt as to the truth of the latter 
part of this communication. By means already indicated, by 
deception and promises, the spirit of disaffection was widely 
spread among the superior officers of Wallenstein’s army, who 
hoped that a rebellion would give an increase to the already 
exorbitant profits and luxury for which Wallenstein’s service 
was now famous. The common sojdiery on the other hand, 
debarred by their position from indulging in the same hopes, 
were at the same time freed from the temptations that those 
hopes excited. This doubtless was one of the reasons why 
Gallas found little or no difficulty in retaining or regaining 
their loyalty towards the reigning house. The last attempt to 
tamper with the allegiance of the soldiers was made by Illow 
on the march to Eger. The bait that they should have the plun- 
dering of the whole of Bohemia was, however, rejected by them. 

To guard himself against any possible misrepresentation, 
Butler, on the day of his interview with Wallenstein, wrote a 
letter to his confessor directing him to inform Gallas or Picco- 
lomini of his continued loyalty, and that the pressing necessity 
which compelled him for the present apparently to unite his for- 
tunes to those of Wallenstein might in reality be a providential 
disposition to prepare him for “some heroic act.”*® This 


8 Dyer puts this expression (or one so remarkably similar, ‘‘a sudden and heroic 
resolution,” as to tempt us to think that the two are one and the same) into the mouth 
of Max of Bavaria, leaving the reader to imply that the Elector urged Ferdinand to 
the use of the dagger. If our conjecture be true that they are one and the same, it is 
clear that Forster, either intentionally or not, is guilty of a serious misrepresentation. 
But Forster, Dyer’s great authority on the present subject, is well known as the enemy 
of Ferdinand. 
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“heroic act” was nearer its completion than Butler himself 
at this time thought. Leslie had already joined the fugitives 
before they reached Eger, and had been invited to an insidious 
interview, as Butler had been before him. Gordon, the com- 
mandant of Eger, opened the town gates to the duke’s party 
in the afternoon of February 24th. Before midnight a courier 
was announced at the gates, and Wallenstein ordered him 
to be conducted to him. He was the bearer of the Imperial 
patent from Gallas. After scanning it with his eye he sum- 
moned Leslie and declared that now there was no further 
means for explanation, that nothing now remained to him 
but to admit the enemy into Bohemia, which he had already 
taken measures to do. This final resolution of the duke, and 
the report that within two days a junction would have been 
made with the enemy, stimulated Butler, Leslie, and Gordon, 
who had previously resolved upon the death of Wallenstein 
and his associates, to precipitate their design. They swore 
to each other to effect the death of “these offenders against 
highest majesty,” and to lose their life rather than prove 
faithless to the service of the Emperor. Early in the morning 
of the following day, the last of Wallenstein’s life, Illow had 
an interview with the three associates. “In Austria,” he said, 
“it is the custom to reward a faithful servant with a golden 
key and a handsome sword ; but if a man be presented with 
a lordship, it is a sign that he has not long to live; he will 
either be poisoned or his life will be attempted by violence.” 
He then asked them to take an oath to serve Friedland ; but 
Gordon asked who would release him from the oath he had 
sworn to the Emperor? “If released from that,” said he, “I 
could, as a soldier of fortune, form a free resolution.” “What,” 
asked Illow, “have you to do with the Emperor? You 
are foreigners, and the duke can and will make you all rich, 
pay you all that the Emperor owes you, advance you to 
important posts, and reward you out of his own resources.” 
He added that an understanding with the Emperor was no 
longer possible, and that the duke had resolved never again 
to endure a master over him. Illow’s confirmation at this 
interview of the previously mentioned rumour that within 
three days Wallenstein would have united with the enemy, 
caused Gordon and his two friends to invite Illow, Terzka, 
and Kinsky to a banquet in the evening of the 25th. The 
invitation was accepted. Butler introduced some of his own 
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troops into the town, while Gordon and Leslie placed sentries 
whom they could thoroughly trust about the banquet 
hall. After drinking to Wallenstein, Bernhard von Weimar, 
and Oxenstierna, Terzka proposed the health of the Saxon 
Elector. Butler declared that he would never drink the health 
of an enemy of the Emperor. The others raised the cry of 
“Long live the Emperor”—the signal for the entrance of 
thirty of Butler’s dragoons. With “Live Ferdinand!” “ Live 
the house of Austria!” the work of death began. Kinsky and 
Illow were at once cut down. Terzka placed himself in a 
corner and shouted to Gordon: “Faithless villain, think you 
to destroy me and my friends by wine, deceit, and treachery ?” 
After striking down two soldiers he sank overpowered by his 
wounds. Captain Deveroux with six soldiers next proceeded 
to the house where Wallenstein lodged. He was at that 
moment engaged with John Baptist Senno, his astrologer. 
They disagreed as to the import of the constellation. The 
duke thought it favourable to his enterprize, while Senno 
maintained that the hour of danger was not yet passed. The 
astrologer on retiring met Deveroux, and a page who attempted 
to give the alarm was struck down. Hearing the noise, 
Friedland left his bed and seized his sword. Deveroux on 
forcing the door open found the duke standing in his shirt 
near the window, and exclaimed: “Are you the villain who 
want to lead over the Emperor’s troops to the enemy and 
snatch the crown from his Majesty’s head? For this you 
must die.” The duke spread out his arms in silence, and 
received his death-blow in the breast. 

Such is the terrible account given by Hurter from official 
and authentic sources of the death of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland. That his death was the salvation of the house and 
power of the Habsburgs, no one can doubt who bears in mind 
the weakened state of the Empire and the gigantic combination 
that would in all probability have ensued, had Wallenstein lived 
to join the party of Sweden. Nor can there be any question 
as to his guilt. He set himself the task of overthrowing his 
country to build himself a throne on its ruins; and his failure 
was owing rather to his own over-cautious procedure, which 
engendered distrust in his abettors, than to any want of will 
and determination. From the preceding pages it is abundantly 
clear that neither the patent of Ferdinand authorized, nor his 
secret instructions (for there were none) stimulated Butler or 
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Gordon to end the difficulty by assassinating the culprit. But 
guided by the light that Hurter has been able to throw upon the 
transaction, the reader will see still more evidently that even 
Gallas and Piccolomini had no inkling of the event, still less 
did the Emperor order and direct it. 

The question to be considered as to this is twofold: first, 
whether Ferdinand the Second directly or indirectly ordered the 
assassination of Wallenstein; and secondly, whether the sub- 
sequent rewarding of Butler, Gordon, and Leslie, be consistent 
with the Emperor’s innocence. On these questions Ferdinand’s 
nobility of soul and simplicity of purpose again commend them- 
selves irresistibly to our admiration. When the news of the duke’s 
death was first announced to him, he exclaimed, “Alas, my 
Wallenstein!” Friedland’s proved faithlessness had never been 
able to overcome the strong affection that Ferdinand had ever 
felt for him. It is a damning fact against those who, like 
Forster, maintain that Ferdinand ordered Wallenstein to be 
taken “dead or alive,” that they can point to no document in 
support of their assertion, nay, that no trace of such a document 
can anywhere be found. If then no proof of this assertion 
exists—while the Emperor's patent of January 24th does exist, 
—if no vestige of such a paper can be found, we have 
sufficient ground here to justify our repudiation of the statement. 
The contrary assumption necessitates the acceptance of the 
improbable supposition that Gallas, Piccolomini, Aldringen, 
Colloredo, and the counsellors at Vienna, who were in constant 
communication with these generals, had all accidentally con- 
trived to avoid all mention of the order: and this in their 
confidential letters to each other. And yet, as we gather from 
Hurter, who has had all the letters before him, such on the 
above assumption would be the case. There is, however, 
positive evidence to the contrary. When Piccolomini heard 
that Commandant Gordon had admitted Wallenstein into Eger, 
he wrote to Gallas expressing his fears that the Scotchman 
intended to betray his sovereign, while the Court at Vienna, on 
hearing of the general’s departure from Pilsen, concluded that 
he was flying to the Swedes at Ratisbon: two facts which are 
inconsistent with the supposition of any secret understanding 
between Gallas, the Court, and Gordon. It may be further 
remarked that Butler’s presence at Eger—as has been seen 
above—was due solely to the summons of Wallenstein himself ; 
and this, taken in connection with his expressions and letter 
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to his confessor, proves that he knew nothing of the Imperial 
patent or of any secret scheme of assassination. It is an 
established fact that Piccolomini and Ofiate, the Spanish 
Ambassador, said something about putting Wallenstein out of 
the way; but Ofiate was not Ferdinand, and Piccolomini’s 
expression was merely an ebullition of his ardent temperament, 
and not an allusion to a command actually issued from Vienna. 
This might be confirmed—if confirmation were needed, when 
the matter is clear from the letter in which Piccolomini gave 
utterance to the expression—by what happened in the army. 
Many persons offered to run the risk of slaying Wallenstein ; 
but their proposals were not accepted. There is moreover 
much to our present purpose in the circumstances attending the 
mission to Gallas and Piccolomini of Walmerode, who was the 
bearer of the last despatches before Wallenstein’s death. After 
the count’s departure from Vienna, Ofiate remarked to Richel, 
the Bavarian Ambassador, in allusion to the despatches, that 
it would be far easier to put Friedland to death without delay 
than to take him prisoner and convey him for safety from one 
place to another. It would thus seem that later investigations 
have sufficiently proved that Ferdinand neither in any way 
formed nor was acquainted with the plan for the assassination of 
his general. The fact that the three perpetrators of the deed 
thought themselves bound to send an apology for their conduct 
to the Emperor, presents a strong presumption in favour of this 
conclusion. The absence of Butler from the scene of action, 
until suddenly called thither by Wallenstein, is another. His 
remarks to his army chaplain, and his letter to Gallas craving 
instructions as to the manner in which he was to’ demean himself 
before the traitor, would be conclusive evidence .before an 
impartial tribunal in favour of Ferdinand’s innocence. On the 
contrary supposition, we must assume the existence of a vast 
conspiracy, consisting of every variety of persons, to falsify facts 
and to destroy all traces of the Imperial order. We must 
impute the most unparalleled hypocrisy to Butler in writing 
for instructions—though even so we shall have his presence 
at Eger still left confronting us,—to Gallas in accusing Gordon 
and Leslie of treachery and disloyalty, to Piccolomini and the 
army in distorting the purport of the Imperial patent by declar- 
ing its dissatisfaction at Ferdinand’s leniency when he ordered 
merely the arrest of Friedland; and finally the asserter of 
the Emperor's guilt will be compelled to admit that the 
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enormous mass of documents that exist on this subject have 
been so dexterously handled that not a vestige of or allusion 
to the obnoxious patent remains. 

We have previously pointed out Ferdinand’s unwillingness 
to believe—-what was evident to every one else—that Wallenstein 
was playing fast and loose with his allegiance. Hurter properly 
calls attention to the strong psychological argument drawn from 
the known character of the Emperor. The mild gentleness of 
Ferdinand’s nature, that 


Becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown, 


was recognized by Wallenstein in the seventh article® of the 
conditions under which he consented to accept the command 
in 1632. “The Emperor,” said Wallenstein, as an apology for 
his insisting upon this point, “is too mild, and grants pardon 
to every one who presents himself at Court.” It may be safely 
alleged against him that his spirit of mercy was closely akin 
to the fault of weakness, and that had a tinge of gall embittered 
the milk of human kindness in him, in all probability the war 
would not have lasted so long. After Christian of Halberstadt 
had traversed Germany at the head of his hordes of marauders, 
after he had laid the north waste and turned it into a howling 
wilderness by plundering, burning, and atrocious cruelties, 
Ferdinand, not once only, but on many occasions, was induced 
by the tears of the brigand’s mother to offer him a full pardon. 
The same mercy was more than once held out to Mansfeld. 
The unhappy Frederick of the Palatinate was repeatedly called 
upon to submit himself to his superior lord and receive pardon. 
Maurice of Hesse-Cassel did his best—in vain—to bring upon 
himself the resentment of the Emperor by breaking his oath of 
fealty and openly intriguing with the enemies of Ferdinand. 
It is not then to be assumed—in a case where proof or evidence 
of any sort is wanting—that, as Hurter says, on a special 
occasion Ferdinand became a Tiberius after being through the 
whole of his life a Titus; nor is it consistent with the laws of 
the human mind that for one occasion only a Marcus Aurelius 
should show himself a Commodus. It is the fashion to keep 
@ priori arguments at arm’s length, but when supported by 


9 The article runs thus: ‘‘ He (the Duke of Friedland) can without the slightest 
limitation grant a pardon. On the other hand, if a pardon . . . be granted by the 
Imperial Court, such pardon is rendered valid solely by the confirmation of the 


duke,” &c. 
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arguments of fact they become invincible to all but those who 
know not when they are vanquished. 

The news of the catastrophe at Eger was received by all, 
both in and out of Germany (we except only Richelieu), with 
a feeling of universal joy ‘and relief. The leaders of the Swedes, 
the Saxons, and the other Lutheran Germans felt that they had 
been relieved from a nightmare that had oppressed them. The 
same spirit prevailed in the Imperial party. Letters of con- 
gratulation from electors and princes of the Empire expressed 
to Ferdinand the conviction that the occurrences at Eger had 
freed him and themselves from their most formidable enemy. 
And here is a point worthy of remark. By no one, friend 
or foe, whether interested or disinterested in the death of 
Wallenstein, is censure expressed on the manner in which that 
general perished. This doubtless arose from the fact that their 
satisfaction at the event withdrew their thoughts from the con- 
comitant circumstances. But the apology of the three actors 
in the drama is a sufficient indication of their misgivings that 
they might be called upon to explain their conduct. They 
knew that an order for Wallenstein’s apprehension was not an 
order for his death; and accordingly they fell back upon the 
unexampled position of affairs at the moment and on the critical 
change in the circumstances. Had Wallenstein been outlawed 
by the Emperor, and his apprehension dead or alive been 
commanded on the patent evidence of his enormous guilt, the 
extreme danger to which the Emperor and his throne was 
exposed would have fully justified his setting aside the slow 
and formal process of a trial. The great law of self-preservation, 
of striking before being struck, ignores the cumbrous procedure 
of ordinary times, and authorizes us to act effectually against 
the assassin rather than trust to his clemency or to chance to 
enable us to appeal to the law. Though Ferdinand therefore had 
not proceeded in his patent to this extremity, wisely judging 
that the ends of justice could be gained and himself preserved 
by the usual course, yet so serious became the public peril at 
Eger, that loyalty saw no other issue from its perplexity than by 
following the headlong impulse of unreasoning fear. Ignorant 
of the extent to which the troops had been seduced, fully alive 
to the influence and resources of Wallenstein, and aware that 
a space of two days would see him united to a mighty enemy, 
Butler and his companions had recourse to their own inventions 
rather than to the patent of Ferdinand. Those who blame the 
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deed most recognize the simplicity of the intention, and instead 
of styling them assassins, call them the misguided avengers of 
treble ingratitude and treason. The emoluments conferred upon 
them were a small return for the preservation of the Empire. 
Before we pass from him, a few words on the prominent traits 
in the character of the now famous Wallenstein will not be out of 
place. If the boy—as writers so fondly tell us of their heroes— 
always gives early indication of future excellence or renown, 
then was Wallenstein at least an exception to the general rule. 
He is said to have been remarkable for nothing but a kind of 
inclination for the marvellous and extraordinary, which gained 
for him among his schoolfellows the name of “madcap Wald- 
stein.” This trait was perhaps the seed that afterwards developed 
into that pursuit of astrology for which he was distinguished. 
His love of study was in the days of his boyhood but cold, 
though his talents were of a superior order. But the passion 
for rule and superiority early took possession of his soul, and 
this together with its inseparable companion, pride, brought him 
to his ruin. His silent and mysterious nature made him an 
object of dread to most of those about him, though the few to 
whom he gave his confidence were sincerely attached to him. 
His military career was at once the cause and the occasion of 
the display of those talents for command for which he was so 
remarkable. Though he followed the plan so perfectly carried 
out by Napoleon, of making war support itself, he in general 
curbed with an iron hand the licentious spirit of his soldiery, 
and, himself the scourge of the districts about his camp, he 
sometimes punished marauders on a small scale with extreme 
severity. Though his exactions were so excessive as ultimately 
to cause his dismissal from his command, yet his generosity to 
his own soldiers might at times have been characterized as 
reckless profusion, and it was well know that the soldier of 
Wallenstein was the best paid mercenary in Europe. In strategy 
he carried out the principle of never giving battle unless his 
superiority in numbers or advantageous position would secure 
him the victory, a fact which has led writers without grounds 
to insinuate personal cowardice against him. But his love for 
military renown generated in his soul an envious rancour against 
the veteran Tilly, which will ever remain a foul blot upon his 
name. Had Wallenstein supported Tilly—as he had pledged 
himself to do—at the battle of Leipsic, Gustavus Adolphus 
would probably have never crossed the Lech, and the tide of 
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foreign invasion would have been swept back across the Baltic. 
Germany would have been saved eighteen years’ war, and the 
Protestants would not have dictated the terms of the peace of 
Westphalia. No one can be a truly great man, and have his 
name emblazoned in the book of fame, whose guiding principle 
is inordinate selfishness: and this was Wallenstein’s.s He 
sacrificed the welfare of his sovereign and his country to his 
own interests and spirit of revenge; and instead of beating 
back and prostrating a public enemy, he plotted for his own 


aggrandisement and accomplished his own ruin. 
R. C. 








Christopher Columbus. 


—_—p~—— 


PART THE FIRST. 


As long as Englishmen are sailors and merchants, and love 
enterprize and admire greatness of courage, they ought to hold 
in veneration the memory of Christopher Columbus. If anything 
could shake his popularity in England, it is to be feared that 
it might be the discovery that he was not only a daring seaman, 
who, despising all timid counsels and dark forebodings, gallantly 
sailed his little craft into a world of unknown waters, but 
moreover all the time a saint of Holy Church; and that when 
he departed this life he was ripe for canonization, and that he 
even miraculously aids those who commend themselves to his 
powerful intercession. This is at least a new idea for Englishmen, 
who have derived in nearly every case all their information 
about the character and work of the great admiral from the 
beautiful Life written by Washington Irving. The Protestant 
mind is impatient of the supernatural. Direct intervention of 
heaven is conceivable in the case of the ancient Jews, because 
they lived so long ago, but a fixed providential mission, more 
especially in the shape of actual voyages preordained and even 
prophesied, is surely not quite what men need be prepared to 
admit for the days of a Tudor prince. Our countrymen are 
honourably distinguished among the nations of modern Europe 
by their sense of religion. They are not ashamed to worship 
God. In London, Sunday is (often inconveniently so) a day of 
rest: in Paris for many years past, and lately in Rome under 
the puerile Italian Government, it has ceased to be so. But 
as in human things, so in Divine, an Englishman is not 
demonstrative. His affections are deep rather than gushing. 
An English boy loves his sisters, but will not submit to be 
hugged and kissed before his schoolfellows. Affection and 
piety are for private use. Respectable tradition requires that 


1 Christophe Colomb, Histoire de sa vie et de ses voyages. Par Roselly de Lorgues. 
L’ Ambassadeur de Dieu et le Pape Pie 7X. Par Roselly de Lorgues. 
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good Christians should put in a weekly appearance at church, 
but gorgeous ceremonial and vows and visions are out of date. 
Accordingly the proposal to canonize a man like Columbus, 
whose name has its established place in secular history, is an 
insult, they think, to common sense, and can only be regarded 
as one more indication of that aggressive spirit of the Roman 
Church which fills Mr. Gladstone’s mind in the evening of life 
with generous alarm. 

A petition for the introduction of the cause has been 
numerously signed by Fathers of the Vatican Council, wherein 
it is declared that the services of Christopher Columbus of 
Genoa in the propagation of the faith are unparalleled ; that 
his earthly recompense was calumny, insult, and personal 
ill-treatment; that the Holy See from the first befriended 
him; and that Pius the Ninth is the only Pope who has set 
foot in America. It is added that Count Roselly de Lorgues 
has vindicated the memory of Christopher Columbus, and has 
manifested his supernal vocation and high virtues, especially 
his Catholic zeal, and that an ardent desire is felt that the 
public honours of the Church should be decreed by the Holy 
See to the Christian hero. Cardinel Donnet is mentioned as 
having already sued for the introduction of the cause erceptionalt 
ordine. It is stated that Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
share the movement, that the lapse of time has interposed 
some technical difficulties, but that these ought to be over- 
ridden in a case which has no precedent. 

An extract from a translation which appeared in the Zad/et 
(August 19th, 1876), of a letter addressed to the Holy Father 
by Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux, writing, as he 
in the course of the letter says, in his character of “ Metropolitan 
of part of the Antilles and member of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites,” will perhaps best explain the drift of the document 
and the state of the question. He says— 


Urged on by a secret inspiration from on high, and encouraged by 
the gracious sympathy of your Holiness, he (one of the most illustrious 
writers of France, the Count Roselly de Lorgues) gave us a new history 
of Christopher Columbus, in which he refuted all the calumnies heaped 
up by previous historians and proved to demonstration that the dis- 
covery of the New World was pre-eminently the work of God, and held 
up to our admiration Christopher Columbus as a providential man, a 
messenger of heaven prepared by especial graces for the accomplish- 
ment of his especial mission. 
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Thus both Europe and America have been moved by these revela- 
tions of history, which invest the celebrated navigator with a super- 
natural splendour. The facts and documents on which the impartial 
historian has based his account are so numerous and so conclusive that 
they have carried conviction to the mind even of writers separated 
indeed from Catholic unity, but guided by the love of truth alone. 
This conviction, Holy Father, has become in a short time so strong, 
that a large number of the Fathers of the Vatican Council have 
voluntarily affixed their signatures to the petition for the introduction 
of the cause. The solemn expression of their desires would have been 
presented to the Council itself had not the grave events which have 
agitated Europe supervened to cause the suspension of the labours of 
that august assembly. 


If the whole affair is strange and distasteful to Protestant 
Englishmen, it is downright aggravating to French infidels. 
“On se prepare,” says /’Opinion Nationale, “dans la ville de 
Rome, a procéder a une nouvelle beatification ; et ’homme qu'il 
agit de canoniser est—Christophe Colomb! Nous protestons, 
de toutes nos forces, contre cet empi¢tement de la cour de 
Rome. N’y a-t-il pas dans le monde assez de Benoit Labre 
et de Marie Alacoque, assez de visionnaires et d’extatiques, 
assez de martyrs de la Chine et du Japon, pour satisfaire aux 
besoins dévots des ultramontains ?” 

The protestation is quite thrown away. The disapproval 
of the “Infidel Press” is to Catholics a guarantee of the 
goodness of a cause second only to an autograph letter of 
the Holy Father. The Count Roselly de Lorgues is favoured 
in both these ways. 

Is it then likely that Columbus will ever be St. Christopher, 
second of that name? If it be not prediction and accomplish- 
ment, it is a coincidence worth noticing that the legend of the 
original St. Christopher symbolizes so beautifully the achieve- 
ment of his namesake. Columbus, saint or not, was a giant, 
and he carried Christ across the water. There are, it must 
be admitted on all hands, abundant materials in the life of 
Columbus of the kind with which we are familiar in the lives 
of the saints—very much earnestness of purpose, deep religious 
convictions, superhuman labours, incredible sufferings, lofty 
enthusiasm, grand achievements, and disgrace and dereliction. 
St. Francis Xavier left to die alone under the trees on a little 
deserted island: Columbus passing away absolutely unnoticed 
amid the rejoicings of a royal marriage—the history of the 
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Church is full of such examples, from the days of John the 
Baptist, who was put to death to please a dancing-girl. The 
greatest reward in God's gift is martyrdom, and the next 
greatest is to meet with ingratitude. 

Protestant historians like Washington Irving may well be 
excused if they fail to discern in the undertaking of Columbus 
the marks of a Divine commission, when his Catholic con- 
temporaries seemed so little conscious of any such hypothesis. 
No doubt there were good reasons for their reticence. It was 
natural for them to shrink from publishing their shame, and 
it was more pleasant to suppress, if possible, in silence the 
unworthy treatment of a noble soul, which rouses indignation 
even now after four centuries. It is fair to consider also that 
contemporaries cannot see in one comprehensive glance, as their 
descendants can, the harmonious connection of the various 
incidents that go to form a great career. Writers of saints’ 
lives understand that their main business is to dive beneath the 
surface and trace if possible the subtle action of divine grace ; 
but essayists and historians are usually content to deal with facts 
and the visible course of affairs, and the working of political 
motives and the external manifestations of natural character, 
and seldom venture into the inner world of souls, or care to 
estimate the bearing of temporal action upon eternal destinies, 
and the true value before God and His angels of the words and 
deeds under consideration. If Washington Irving had been a 
Catholic, he might still have failed to detect the signs of 
sanctity in a career which certainly owed much of its splendid 
success to the power of human genius and indomitable will. 
Lofty enthusiasm may be natural impulse, not the inspiration 
of heaven ; deep religious conviction may be the result of early 
education ; great sufferings and startling reverses are found even 
among the unregenerate. To Catholics a few proofs of genuine 
humility in the hour of glory, of meekness under persecution, 
of tender devotion to our Blessed Lady, of sensitive regard 
for purity, would go farther to make known a messenger of 
God and a child of grace than any number of great results or 
assemblage of brilliant qualities. 

Before the question of the “canonization” of Columbus can 
be fairly discussed, it is necessary to know the true nature of 
that sanctity to which the Church awards a place on her scroll 
of spiritual fame. It is by no means synonymous with mere 
moral goodness or uprightness of intention. Sanctity certainly 
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includes integrity, but it does not consist therein. The fact is 
that the word “sanctity” is of very vague import to many 
minds, and is used even by Catholics in various gradations of 
meaning. It is a relative term depending for its special force 
upon the standard of comparison adopted. In popular esteem 
many a quiet and amiable father of a family passes for almost 
a saint when he is compared with garotters and drunken wife- 
beaters, and perhaps the same man is, in the eyes of God Who 
made him, a far greater offender than the poor felon condemned 
by human justice. He does no violence to life and limb, but 
he sits by his fireside calmly writing “infidel” articles, which 
turn men’s hearts from the knowledge and the love of their 
Creator, and will continue to murder, not bodies, but more 
precious souls, long after the poor wretch who wrote them has 
stood before the judgment-seat and been condemned for the sin 
of unbelief. In popular esteem a man who speaks much about 
duty and the Bible, and praises virtue and sets the example of 
much prayer, may pass for a saint, and yet Christ may condemn 
him for the sin of wilful heresy. God’s valuation of sanctity is 
not formed upon popular opinion. When Catholics speak of 
“a saint,” they may mean a man who never commits a mortal 
sin, who keeps his soul in the state of grace, and who is therefore 
“holy” in a very true sense of the word, being in the favour of 
God, possessing spiritual life, enjoying the companionship of 
good angels here on earth, and the promise, contingent only 
on his perseverance, of being eternally happy with them in 
heaven. Catholics, again, when they speak of a saint may 
mean a man who not only keeps his soul free from mortal sin, 
but who tries to banish even venial sin, and to make himself 
purer in the sight of God from day to day, who in Catholic 
terminology is “aiming at perfection.” This is the state of 
soul of those who without any manifestation of unusual gifts 
are following out their “religious” vocation in the faithful 
observance of the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. It 
is a condition of spiritual life, incomparably higher than the 
previous degree of mere freedom from mortal sin, and deserves 
in a fuller sense the name of sanctity. But far above this again 
is the sanctity of which the Church speaks when there is 
question of canonization. Sanctity in this strict and technical 
sense means Christian virtue practised in heroic degree; and 
before the Church commits herself to the assertion of this 
practice of heroic virtue, she for greater security, by a self- 
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imposed disciplinary enactment, awaits the sanction of heaven 
in the form of miracles wrought after death at the instance of 
the holy man whose life may be under examination at the 
time.” 

Sanctity, then, is Christian virtue practised in heroic degree. 
Progress in virtue is, as Catholic asceticism understands it, the 
gradual absorption of self in God. Self-love of the wrong, 
that is, of the earthly, type, must cease to be the hidden spring 
of thought and action, and the love of God must come to be 
no longer the predominant but the paramount and only ruling 
principle of life, of its entire tenour and its minute details. The 
Apostle expresses the full idea of Christian perfection when he 
says, “I live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Thomas 
A’Kempis explains the process of working out the same per- 
fection when he says, “Fili, quantum a te vales exire, tantum 
in me poteris transire.”*> When a man gives his life for God, 
he passes at once to the limit of self-renunciation, for all earthly 
interests and possessions have life for the substratum, according 
to that of the philosopher: Prins est esse quam esse tale. There- 
fore true martyrdom, 2.2, voluntary death in the cause of God, is 
consummate sanctity, and to pray for a martyr’s soul is to insult 
his memory. The case with other saints is less clear and their 
merit less sharply defined, but in principle the gift of sanctity 
is for all the same—the exorcism of self, not a casual or inter- 
mittent forgetfulness of lower motives, but a constant and 
habitual, a conscious and deliberate rejection of every aspira- 
tion that does not tend to the glory of God either directly or 
ultimately. 

The Church unquestionably is austere in her “canon” of 
sanctity. She makes really formidable demands and is hard 
to please, but her demands are self-consistent and her severity 
is not unreasonable. She believes in a middle state of souls 
suffering for a time, and teaches that God does not banish 
from His face for ever those imperfect souls which are not 
worthy to be straight admitted to the Beatific Vision. How 
pure should be the souls that can be received at once or very 
speedily into that happy place “where nothing defiled can 
enter!” Those whom the Church canonizes are precisely such 


2 Miracles wrought before the man’s death do not necessarily establish his sanctity, 
for after working the miracles he was still liable to fall from grace, not being 
impeccable. 

3 A’Kempis, bk, iii. c. lvi. 
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souls—those whom the all-holy God, Whose eyes are purer than 
to behold iniquity, is willing to receive to His embrace. 

Tried by so high a standard, will the life of a Lord High 
Admiral, holding command over rough sailors and mutinous 
subjects, reach the required immaculateness? Mild words and 
gentle treatment would scarcely avail to keep in order the fierce 
spirits of the Spanish main. It is at all events a fact that he 
was never known to swear, and it is certain that many saints, 
even gua tales, have contrived, like St. Bernard and St. Antony 
of Padua, to awe into tame submission to their will the fiercest 
tyrants with their robber-bands behind them. St. Gregory the 
Seventh (Hildebrand) could use imperious tones and deal hard 
blows, and his worst enemies did not accuse him of weakness. 
St. John in the Apocalypse puts cowards out of heaven, and 
Rome does not canonize feebleness or inertia. 

Columbus certainly bears on all hands a high character. 
About his general honesty of purpose and deep sense of 
religion there has never been a doubt since the petty 
jealousies of personal ill-will were hushed in death. Prescott 
says—‘“ Whatever were the defects of his mental constitution, 
the finger of the historian will find it difficult to point to a 
single blemish in his moral character. His correspondence 
breathes the sentiment of devoted loyalty to his sovereigns. 
His conduct habitually displayed the utmost solicitude for the 
interests of his followers. He expended almost his last maravedi 
in restoring his unfortunate crew to their native land. His 
dealings were regulated by the nicest principles of honour and 
justice. His last communication to the sovereigns from the 
Indies remonstrates against the use of violent measures in 
order to extract gold from the natives as a thing equally 
scandalous and impolitic. The grand object to which he 
dedicated himself seemed to expand his whole soul, and raised 
it above the petty shifts and artifices by which great ends are 
sometimes sought to be compassed. There are some men in 
whom rare virtues have been closely allied, if not to positive 
vice, to degrading weakness. Columbus’s character presented 
no such humiliating incongruity. Whether we contemplate it 
in its public or private relations, in all its features it wears the 
same noble aspect. It was in perfect harmony with the 
grandeur of his plans and their results, more stupendous than 
those which heaven has permitted any other mortal to achieve.”* 


4 Ferdinand and Isabella, pt. ii. c. ix. 
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Washington Irving, though he considers the ever-present 
and pervading sense of a divine appointment as the colouring 
of a poetical temperament, and though upon careful reflection 
he cannot altogether excuse his participation in the bigotry of 
the age, yet pays a ‘magnificent tribute to his earnestness of 
piety, in an eloquent passage which is in everybody’s hands.’ 
It is sad to think that, with all this genuine admiration for his 
hero, he has notwithstanding been but too surely one of those 
mischievous friends from whom it is reasonable to pray to be 
delivered. He has unwittingly lent his powerful aid to defame 
in a matter of grave moment the man whom he undoubtedly 
meant to honour. 

Columbus has been greatly slandered. In his lifetime 
designing men, envious of his well-earned glory, or eager to 
cheat him out of the fruits of his labour, made systematic 
efforts to ruin him at the Court of Spain, bringing charge after 
charge against him, accusing him of cruelty and vanity and 
unscrupulous ambition, and every vice but one, conspicuous by 
its absence. It was reserved for unwary biographers and well- 
meaning panegyrists to supply long after the missing link in 
the chain of iniquity, and to fill up that conspicuous omission. 
No Catholic ever read the life of Nelson without grieving that 
so great a man should have shown so little power to control 
the erring impulses of his own heart. To Catholics, a few 
words mentioning as an ascertained fact that Columbus formed 
an unhappy attachment at Cordova, which helped to beguile 
the tedium of his hope deferred, and to reconcile him to a 
lengthened stay in Spain, would more surely ruin all repute 
of sanctity than any high-flown terms of praise could help the 
claim. Heroic virtue cannot co-exist with the violation of the 
moral law, and it is needful to pause at the outset of the main 
inquiry to sift the proofs of a charge which Irving and Prescott 
pass by as a trifle, and which perhaps scarcely injures a great 
reputation before “the world,”® but which is destructive to those 
higher pretensions now for the first time submitted to the notice 
of the Church. There are in the kingdom of heaven illustrious 
penitents, but the promoters of “the cause” of Christopher 
Columbus are not so faint-hearted as to content themselves 
with affirming that in the end, after the chastening hand of 
tribulation had lain heavy on him, he turned with a full heart 

5 Life of Columbus, bk. xviii. c. v. 
§ I pray not for ‘‘ the world” (St. John xvii. 9). 
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to God and died a saint, but they profess to believe that his 
career on earth was a sublime vocation, nobly responded to, 
and that he was the predestined herald of the Faith to half 
the world. 

Truth of history, and moreover the justice which even dead 
men can claim, demand that some effort should be made to 
unsay a falsehood, which has been in all good faith accepted as 
a truth by the fair-minded and generous Washington Irving, and 
which, having received the sanction of his authority and the 
consecration of his style, has not only passed unquestioned in 
England and America and wherever the English language is 
used, but has been translated into all the languges of Europe, 
and has been adopted (with improvements) by Alexander von 
Humboldt in his work upon the History of the Geography of 
the New World, from which as from a new centre of activity it 
has no doubt radiated into regions inaccessible to ordinary 
minds. Washington Irving says— 


During his first visit to Cordova, he had conceived a passion for a 
lady of that city, named Beatrix Enriquez. This attachment has been 
given as an additional cause of his lingering so long in Spain and 
bearing with the delays he experienced. Like most of the particulars 
of this part of his life his connection with this lady is wrapped in 
obscurity. It does not appear to have been sanctioned by marriage. 
The lady is said to have been of noble origin. She was the mother of 
his second son, Fernando, who became his historian, and whom he 
always treated on terms of perfect equality with his legitimate son, 
Diego (bk. ii. ch. vi.). 


In the separate biographical sketch of Fernando Columbus 
he says more boldly— 


Fernando Columbus (or Colon, as he is called in Spain), the natural 
son and the historian of the admiral, was born in Cordova (bk. iv. n. 3). 


A few lines further on we read— 


His mother, Dofia Beatrix Enriquez, was of a respectable family, 
but was never married to the admiral, as has been stated by some of 
his biographers. 


Count Roselly de Lorgues, quite apart from all question of 
the sanctity of his hero, has done good service in unravelling the 
proofs and tracing the pedigree of this injurious assertion, which 
to a Catholic reader casts a blight over the noblest years of a 
noble life. Would it be believed? The only ultimate foundation 
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of this modern theory is the omission, probably accidental, 
certainly not very important, of ove word, which it might indeed 
have been a satisfaction to find present, but from the omission 
of which absolutely nothing can be lawfully concluded. An 
inference was drawn one hundred and sixty-six years after the 
death of Columbus by a librarian, chiefly skilled, M.de Lorgues 
thinks, in arranging and ticketing books, from a copy of the will 
of Columbus which by ill-luck came into his keeping. He found 
it therein stated that a pension had been settled by Columbus 
upon Beatrix Enriquez, “mother of his second son, Fernando.” 
The word wife was absent, and so, being a man of precise mind, 
he jumped to the conclusion that the omission was significant, 
and without thinking for a moment that he was originating 
a great injustice, he quietly and artlessly wrote down Don 
Fernando an illegitimate son. This is all the known foundation! 
For another one hundred and twenty years poor Nicolas 
Antonio’s words slept peacefully in the dust of the library 
shelves till they were exhumed by a lawyer, the licentiate Luiz 
de la Palma y Freytas, who found them very much to his 
purpose on occasion of some law-suit, and tried to base an 
argument upon them, but they were put out of court. In 
1805 a Piedmontese Academician, Galeani Napione, discovered 
the lucubrations of the aforesaid lawyer, and gained credit as 
a critic by publishing and endorsing the same. In 1809 
Francesco Cancellieri, a learned man, corroborated by his 
adhesion Napione’s statement. So far the mischief lay in 
narrow compass. It was reserved for a Genoese, the Barnabite 
Father Spotorno, to set the stone rolling. If M. de Lorgues 
is correct, Spotorno was proud of Columbus as a fellow citizen 
but could not forgive the son of Columbus whom he accused 
of having thrown doubt upon the birthplace of his father. His 
dislike of the son seems to have outweighed his respect for the 
father, for he caught up greedily the discovery of Napione, 
which he plagiarized, deriving it immediately from Cancellieri, 
and he procured to himself great renown of erudition. Having 
once committed himself his childish vanity forbade all recon- 
sideration. He was appointed by the city of Genoa to write 
a preface to a collection of documents relative to Columbus. 
It was an opportunity not to be lost of venting his wrath upon 
Fernando, and of establishing still more strongly his own repute 
asa critic. His official position as the delegate of the Genoese 
lent weight to his words. Navarrete, a Spaniard, copied him, 
VOL, VIII, (NEW SERIES). M 
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though he ought to have known better, and before his work was 
finished Washington Irving had access to it, and then at last 
the mischief was full fledged and flew away. 

Here is the genesis as given by M. de Lorgues— 


Voici la filiation bibliographique de cette calomnie:’ 
Humboldt I’ a tirée de Washington Irving 
Washington Irving I’ a tirée de Navarrete 
Navarrete I’ a tirée de Spotorno 
Spotorno I’ a tirée de Cancellieri 
Cancellieri I’ a tirée de Napione 
Napione I a tirée du procureur Freytas 
Freytas I’ a tirée du bibliographe Nicolao 
Nicolao I a tirée de sa lourde cervelle. 


If this mighty superstructure rests upon an insufficient basis 
of external evidence it has no intrinsic strength to hold it 
together. Columbus’ enemies, numerous enough, could have 
greatly diminished his credit with the Queen by charging him 
with vicious living. This was the one thing which they seem to 
have considered a hopeless attempt. Beatrix Enriquez was of a 
good and religious family, yet there is not one word of their 
resentment. Queen Isabella admitted Fernando into her service 
as a page with his brother Diego, and this she would scarcely 
have done if he had not been of reputable extraction. The 
terms of close intimacy maintained by Columbus with Father 
Juan Perez and the Franciscan community at La Rabida, 
during the whole time to which the imputation attaches, forbid 
the suspicion of conduct which would convert all his devout 
demeanour into odious hypocrisy. All the tenour of his life 
contradicts the supposition of his guilt. His long absence from 
Cordova, his devotedness to one great idea, show that he was 
not the slave of an unworthy passion. If against all this it is 
urged that Beatrix is scarcely ever mentioned and that she 
never appears on state occasions, a very simple answer is the 
possible solution: viz. that she is not mentioned because she 
did nothing that required to be mentioned, but lived on quietly 
with the two boys at Cordova. 

Silence is sometimes convincing. When a man has a host 
of enemies hovering round like eagles ready, to pounce upon 
him the moment he shows any weakness, and if a moral delin- 
quency would be just the kind of weakness which they “would 


7 LAmbass. de Dieu, p. 382 ; see also Christophe Colomb, i. p. 44, seq. 
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give their eyes” to discover, he not only cannot be leading a 
bad life, but he must be pure as a saint, if they cannot make it 
worth their while to come down upon him. We may add to 
this that Herrera, a most trustworthy historian, according to 
the Academy of History of Madrid, and by the testimony of 
Charlevoix, Tiraboschi, and Robertson, says that Columbus was 
married in Spain, and that another author of great repute, 
Alvarez de Colmenar, speaks of his having been twice married, 
that the genealogical trees, of which there are several, uniformly 
put Diego and Fernando on the same branch: that the boys 
are always mentioned on terms of equality, even in legal docu- 
ments; and that we have the words of Columbus himself 
complaining that he has been long absent from his wife and 
children. There would seem to be very poor reasons for 
doubting, and many good, and some very good, reasons 
for feeling sure, that Dofia Beatrix was his lawful wedded 
wife. And if so, then the poor lady and her husband 
will be grateful to M. de Lorgues. There is a sort of provi- 
dential unity of plan combining the past and present in this 
tardy restoration of honour. Columbus had troubles enough 
and to spare in life-time: it seemed cruel that when three 
centuries had passed over his grave new misdeeds should be 
laid to his account, but as the native tribes of India were 
alternately the friends and foes of British rule, and Sepoys 
helped us against Sikhs, and Sikhs a few years later against 
Sepoys, so the contemporaries of Columbus and his modern 
admirers have persecuted him in turn, and then rescued him 
from obloquy. The consent of dispassionate posterity readily 
dispelled the invidious falsehoods of eye-witnesses, and the 
unanimous silence of eye-witnesses abundantly disproves the 
erroneous inference of a later date. A black cloud has been 
lifted from his memory, and in the pure evening air we are 
free to cast a rapid glance over the landscape of his troubled 
life. That it was a wonderful life with broad lights and deep 
shadows no one, believer or unbeliever, can well deny: whether 
it be that the light is due to grace or to intellectual power, and 
the shadow is heaven-sent tribulation or human vicissitude and 
mere fortune of war. The Holy Father, when asked about the 


8 The well known anecdote about the egg made to stand on end is found by 
closer scrutiny to rest on almost as unstable a basis as the egg itself did before 
Columbus flattened one end by breaking it; but it really does not deserve the 
indignant repudiation which it has received. A great man may once in a way make 
a sadly pointless joke without ceasing on that account to be a hero or a saint. 
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advisability of “introducing the cause” of the servant of God 
with worldly wisdom worthy of a Prime Minister careful not to 
commit himself, gave the studiously guarded reply, “Tentare 
non nocet.” So it may be said by lesser folk, There is no harm 
in trying to have a truer knowledge of the man, and if nothing 
results from the inquiry but the increased conviction that 
Columbus was an extraordinarily good man and a saint /atiore 
sensu, this much at least is worth the doing and is a duty owing 
to a much-wronged memory. It is not too late, we are told, to 
effect a canonization exceptionali ordine, and it is never too late 
to render justice. 

Washington Irving begins his Life of Columbus with the 
words—“ Of the early days of Christopher Columbus nothing 
certain is known. The time of his birth, his birthplace, his 
parentage, are all involved in obscurity, and such has been the 
perplexing ingenuity of commentators, that it is difficult to 
extricate the truth from the web of conjectures with which it 
is interwoven.” It often happens that in the earlier stages of 
a discussion it is difficult to estimate the real value of counter- 
statements, so that a prudent historian shrinks from being too 
dogmatic ; but even in Washington Irving’s time there were 
authentic documents enough before the world to have justified 
him in pronouncing fearlessly that the time was 1435, and the 
place Genoa; and the progress of the discussion since the date 
at which he wrote, 1826, has placed the matter now beyond the 
power of all but wilful ignorance to call in question. The 
Genoese since the beginning of this century have shown much 
public spirit and a laudable desire to atone for the strange 
neglect which left their great fellow-townsman uncommemorated 
for seventy years and without any fitting monument till 1845. 
The combined reports of several learned commissions have 
dissipated the pretensions of Savona, Sacona, Cuccaro, Cogoletto, 
and may be some other towns and villages. Perhaps little 
Cogoletto may still refuse to take down its vainglorious inscrip- 
tion. Columbus’ own simple assertion twice repeated in an 
authentic paper, that he was born at Genoa, should be alone 
enough to remove all doubt.® 

His father had been long resident at Genoa. The good 
man is dismissed by our Protestant historians with the simple 


9 **Siendo yo nacido en Genova.” And again, speaking of Genoa, ‘‘ Della sali 
y en ella naci” (Znstitucion del Mayorazgo de 22 de Febrero de 1498; Coleccion diplo- 
médtica, docum, n, cxxi.). 
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mention of his abode and employment, his Christian name 
being apparently unknown to them. It would almost seem 
that they only cared to establish through him the fact that 
Columbus was of Adam’s race. He deserves however that all 
that can be made out about him should be recorded, for it is 
foolish to suppose that a good Christian father like Domenico 
Colombo the wool-comber had not a very great deal indeed to 
do with the formation of that unflinching character which bore 
down all opposition, and lived through all discouragement to 
accomplish a great purpose. High principle and the honesty 
of soul which defies seduction and hates as the gates of hell’ 
all that is mean and sordid, are seldom the acquisitions of later 
life. They commonly come almost as by a ¢raductio animarum 
from the parents, and are fully developed in childhood, before 
the early training of home has been supplemented by the skilled 
labours of schoolmasters and learned professors. Domenico, 
though never rich, did not feel the pressure of actual poverty 
till a series of little reverses had reduced his income and old 
age and anxiety had begun to prey upon his health. He 
worked hard to support his family of four sons and a daughter." 
At the time of the birth of his eldest son he was living in a 
house, his own property, with shop and garden, outside the 
walls of Genoa, near the gate of Sant’ Andrea, on the Bisagno 
road. He possessed also a little freehold in the valley of Nura, 
and some patches of land in the neighbourhood of Quinto. He 
strove to improve his resources by combing wool, and had also 
a cloth factory on a diminutive scale, giving employment to two 
men. In this suburban residence Columbus saw the light of 
day. He was baptized in the ancient church of San Stefano, 
at that time standing on a little hill apart. It is the church 
now known as San Stefano dell’ Arco. Modern research agree- 
ing with local tradition has established this point against the 
often repeated statement, disproved by comparison of dates, 
that the baptism took place in the house in the Via di Mulcento. 


10 "Expos yap mor xsivog duis didao rUAnoW 
"Os x6 erepov mev xevdes vi Qpeoiv dAdo 68 Bales. 
(Ziad, ix. 312.) 

11 Christopher, Bartholomew, John Pellegrino, and James. Washington Irving 
counts only three sons, omitting John Pellegrino, who died in early manhood. James 
was such an invalid that his father found him much more a burthen than a help. 
Giovanni Colombo, the grandfather of Christopher, lived at Quinto, and seems to 
have possessed some modest competence. Domenico married Susanna, daughter of 
James Fontanarossa, of the village of Bisagno. 
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Some years later Domenico found it advantageous to let his 
own house, probably to be used as a roadside inn, and he 
became a tenant of the Benedictine Fathers, hiring from them 
a little house in the steep and narrow Via di Mulcento, which 
was in the part of the town where the wool-combers chiefly 
congregated. There are extant several receipts for rent of this 
house paid by Domenico, Later the Colombo family migrated 
to Savona, in the hope, not realized, of mending their trade 
prospects, and there Christopher, taking with him his little boy 
Diego, visited his aged father in 1485, after his unsuccessful 
application to the republics of Genoa and Venice, and the 
pitiful attempt of John the Second of Portugal to filch from 
him the fruit of long and earnest study. His mother was then 
dead, and perhaps it was on this occasion that the old man 
went back to Genoa. He lived to know that his son had 
discovered a world. 

Christopher was a precocious boy, and quickly learned 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and drawing and painting, 
but geography was his passion. His father, proud of his son’s 
attaintments, pinched himself to procure him a good education, 
and somewhat ambitiously sent him at ten years of age to the 
University of Padua. There he no doubt acquired the seeds 
of knowledge which he knew so well afterwards how to develope, 
but it is clear that he did not make much actual progress, and 
at the age of twelve he was removed by his father, most likely 
from inability to meet the expense any longer, and hé worked 
at his father’s trade for the next two years. Perhaps his son 
Fernando, who denies this, only meant that there was not a 
formal apprenticeship. The sea was however his destined field 
of action, and his turn for geography was of that practical kind 
which finds pleasure indeed in studying maps and brooding 
over the conjectures of famous explorers, but with much greater 
pleasure still learns to trace out new lines of coast in a caravel. 
At fourteen he went to sea, as he tells us himself. Englishmen 
will scarcely see anything in this eventful choice except the 
natural preference of a spirited boy brought up in a seaport 
town. Schoolmasters know how greedily English boys, even 
in these prosaic days, devour tales of the sea, and what a 
strange fascination there is to many young minds in the thought 
of wandering at will over vast spaces of unfathomed sea, with 
no disagreeable reminiscences of heaving billows to spoil the 


happy dream. 
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Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

Th’ exulting sense, the pulses’ madd’ning play 
That thrills the wand’rer of that trackless way ? 

There is no need to wonder at the step taken by young 
Columbus, more especially when to sit upon a bench combing 
wool was the lively alternative; but to ascribe the choice to 
the most purely natural motives is by no means to treat with 
less respect the special supervision of an overruling Providence 
at the outset of a great career, for indeed more frequently than 
not God leads men by the path of their own natural character 
even to the sublimest apostolate. 

There was not the same hard and fast line in those days, 
as in these, separating the navy and merchant service, and a 
commander apparently was named either admiral or arch-pirate 
according to the political views of the speaker. We certainly 
find Columbus in the first years of his sailor life engaged in 
expeditions of a somewhat*dubious character. He served under 
two celebrated captains of his own name, and probably distantly 
related to his family, Colombo the elder, the “arch-pirate,” and 
a nephew of the same, called Colombo the younger, both 
honourably distinguished for good service against the Turks. 
Life on sea in the Mediterranean at that period seems to have 
been conducted on the liberal principles explained in the 
Odyssey. There was incessant fighting going on between 
Christian princes by land and sea, and the Mussulman was 
the common enemy of all. No wonder if there was some 
little confusion occasionally about just and unjust wars, or the 
exact lines of demarcation between naval enterprize and priva- 
teering and piracy. At any rate it was magnificent schooling 
for one designed to take command of men who were bold 
adventurers even when they were not lawless desperadoes. At 
this time we must suppose that the effort to diminish the 
number of the Turks, those enemies of God and man,” gave 

12 In the light of the recent ‘‘atrocities,” it is more easy to form a notion of the 
terror caused by the Turks in their plenitude of power, and how dreadful was the fate 
from which St. Clare’s intercession saved her community. ‘*‘ When the Saracens were 
besieging Assisi and trying to effect an entrance into Clare’s convent, she, though ill, 
caused herself to be carried to the gate, and with her a vessel containing the Most 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, and in that place she prayed: ‘Deliver not, 
O Lord, to beasts souls confessing Thee, and guard Thy handmaids whom Thou hast 
redeemed with Thy Precious Blood.’ At this prayer a voice was heard: ‘I will 
guard you always.’ Then some of the Saracens turned and fled, and others who had 
scaled the wall were struck blind and fell headlong down” (Brev. August 12). It was 


not mere bigotry which gave to an expedition against ‘‘the Infidel” the character of 
a Holy War, and made the thinning of their ranks a sacred duty to soldiers and sailors. 
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legitimate employment to the ardent zeal of young Columbus, 
and the indirect advancement of the cause of King René would 
serve to justify in his eyes some daring raids of the old “arch- 
pirate.” When he first assumed command himself, it was in 
the service of this King René, who commissioned him to execute 
a daring feat which was too much for the courage of his men. 
He had recourse to stratagem, and by altering the compass 
led them into action under the idea that they were homeward 
bound. 

The energy and enlightened policy of the truly admirable 
Prince Henry of Portugal, whose mother was an English lady, 
the sister of our Henry IV., had made Lisbon at this epoch 
the great centre of maritime activity. Bartholomew Colombo 
was already established there as a distinguished cosmographer, 
making maps and globes and nautical instruments with much 
applause, when, by accident or design, his elder brother, to 
whom he was warmly attached, and whose companion in arms 
he was worthy to be, arrived to take up his abode there. This 
was about 1470, and the hair of Christopher was white even 
then, according to Las Casas. What Washington Irving says 
of him at this stage of his life has a deep meaning for his 
Catholic readers, more particularly considering that it expresses 
the outcome of what might have been supposed, in the dis- 
appointing absence of all details, to have been almost the wild 
boisterous life of a modified buccaneer. “He was moderate 
and simple in diet and apparel, eloquent in discourse, engaging 
and affable with strangers, and of an amiableness and suavity in 
domestic life that strongly attached his household to his person. 
His temper was naturally irritable, but he subdued it by the 
magnanimity of his spirit, comporting himself with a courteous 
and gentle gravity, and never indulging in any intemperance 
of language. Throughout his life he was noted for a strict 
attention to the offices of religion, observing rigorously the 
fasts and ceremonies of the Church, nor did his piety consist 
in mere forms, but partook of that lofty and solemn enthusiasm 
with which his whole character was strongly tinctured.” It is 
evident that he had not amid his roving and fighting forgotten 
God, and he would not have been so gentle after such rude 
training if he had not habitually practised extraordinary 
self-restraint, which only his deep sense of religion could have 
given him the power to do. He could never have been under 
the circumstances as good as Washington Irving declares 
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unless he had been vastly better than ever Washington Irving 
imagined. His virtue was of a more spiritual kind than British 
self-respect or devotion to duty, and involved, we may be sure, 
not a little of Christian mortification of will and readiness to 
carry the cross for the love of Christ. In Lisbon Columbus 
used to attend Mass every morning, at the church of the 
convent of All Saints. Before long he married Dojia Felipa 
de Perestrello, the daughter of an Italian gentleman whom 
Prince Henry, for his distinguished services, had created 
Governor of Porto Santo, bestowing upon him large but 
calamitously unproductive estates in that island. However, 
the family, though poor, held so high a position in the country, 
and were so much in favour at the Court, that the approval 
which they certainly gave to the marriage is an argument that 
Columbus was not regarded as a man of plebeian origin or a 
mere needy adventurer. This connection was very opportune, 
and gave both fresh stimulus to his maritime propensities and 
great increase of means for their gratification. The widow of 
Don Bartholomew Perestrello spoke much to her son-in-law of 
her husband’s discoveries, and made over to him many inte- 
resting log-books and charts of his various voyages. He soon 
after visited with his wife the extensive rabbit warren in Porto 
Santo, and it was there that his eldest son Diego was born. 
The place itself, on the western verge of the habitable world, 
was suggestive to a man much addicted to geography, and there 
was no lack of travellers’ tales in those days of mysterious 
yearning after the unknown. In 1474 he was in correspondence 
with Paolo Toscanelli, physician of Florence, who was a kind 
of grand referee to the explorers and cosmographers of his 
time, and was highly esteemed at the Papal Court. A letter 
of Toscanelli to Columbus dated June 25th, 1474, is extant 
in which he shows lively interest in the proposal of Columbus 
to sail westward, and takes notice of his ardent desire to spread 
the knowledge of the faith. “A deep religious sentiment,” 
says again Washington Irving, “mingled with his meditations 
and gave them at times a tinge of superstition, but it was of 
a sublime and lofty kind.” Szerstition is a convenient word 
which is used to tone down what might otherwise seem extra- 
vagant praise; but to say that Columbus was superstitious 
because he considered himself the envoy of God is to prejudge 


13 The rabbits seem to have had their own way on the Governor’s estate, and 
systematically devoured all the produce of the soil till they ruined him in the end. 
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the question. When once the great resolve was taken it was 
never more laid aside. This was the real point of departure in 
the discovery of America, not that other moment when 
Ferdinand and Isabella signed the conditions conferring the 
Vice-Royalty of the Indies on him and his heirs, nor yet the 
moment when he set sail with an unwilling crew of conscript 
sailors from Palos. The idea never went from his mind; it 
only gained strength from rebuffs and delays, cold answers and 
cruel evasions. We see the grandeur of mind of Columbus best 
in those ezghteen years of weary waiting and hoping against hope, 
when heaven and earth seemed to conspire against him, when 
opinions were divided about him, and some considered him 
a dangerous lunatic, and some more than half a heretic, and 
even his well-wishers for the most part thought that he indulged 
in much unprofitable dreaming, while all the time he saw and 
felt the vigorous years of his manhood waning fast and death 
perhaps approaching to carry him away with his mighty 
purpose unfulfilled. Perhaps something within him answered 
that he would not die till he had carried Christ across the water. 

Robertson says correctly that Columbus made his first 
application to the Senate of his native Genoa. It was refused. 
Columbus was better known in Lisbon than at Genoa, and as 
Genoese navigation had been till then confined to the Medi- 
terranean, the ocean-voyage was an idea too new to be fully 
grasped by the senators. It is not certain but highly probable 
that from Genoa Columbus turned to Venice. A polite refusal 
was his only answer. From Venice he paid a visit to his 
father at Savona in 1470, and from his own slender means 
did his best to help the old man, then seventy years of 
age, and weighed down by accumulated misfortunes. From 
Savona he returned to Portugal and laid his scheme before 
John the Second, who, though he had something of the enter- 
prizing spirit of his great uncle, Prince Henry of happy memory, 
was considerably startled by the boldness of the project. Now- 
a-days when little boys under governess tuition have more 
definite ideas of geography than Paolo Toscanelli had then, 
and when not little caravels are coasting nervously but materia- 
listic steamers are steering along great circles to the ends of 
the earth, and there is a beaten highway from Liverpool to 


14 Hist. of America, bk. ii. Irving says, bk. i. ch. vii.: ‘*‘ This (viz., the application 
to the Crown of Portugal) is the first proposition of which we have any clear and 
indisputable record,” &c. Subsequent research has removed the doubt. 
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New York almost as clearly traced as a Roman road, it is 
really difficult to get ourselves back into the ideas of pre- 
Columbite times— 


_ Ile robur et zs triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

PRIMUS. 


What Columbus proposed to do was absolutely speaking a 
very bold design, for no captain now would try a long voyage 
in such ships as they had then, but relatively speaking and 
judged by the standard of those days, and in the face of the 
very real dangers of unexplored seas, and the far more awful 
terrors with which fancy invested the distant recesses of the 
ocean never yet seen by human eye, it was more than daring. 
It seemed like tempting God, and madness and self-destruction 
were terms that suited well the act of men who could indeed 
make the outward voyage if so they felt inclined, but who could 
neither control their subsequent fate nor reasonably entertain 
a hope of ever coming back. However, John the Second 
thought the matter over, and had other interviews with 
Columbus, and came to look upon the scheme as less condemn- 
able and not entirely chimerical. He first appointed three 
commissioners, and then convoked his Council to pronounce 
upon the feasibility of the undertaking. The judgment of 
both tribunals was adverse. The King would in spite of this 
have given his consent if it had not been for the high price 
at which Columbus valued his services. He set forth his 
claims and offered his conditions more like an independent 
sovereign making a treaty with a brother monarch than a 
subject presenting a petition. It is only another trait which 
helps us to know the man. He came to the King with his 
Sibylline books and named his price, and if the King wanted 
the Sibylline books, nine, or six, or three, he would have to 
make up his mind to pay the unalterable sum. John in an 
evil hour listened to bad advisers, and without the cognisance 
of Columbus sent off a ship to explore the Western route and 
see if the project was worth entertaining. Of course these 
messengers of the King, destitute of all inspiration or 
enthusiasm, soon came back to say the voyage was an impos- 
sible one. Portugal had the shame of a petty larceny, and 
though John in his repentance would have gladly given 
Columbus what he asked, a deaf ear was turned to all further 
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proposals of one who no longer deserved to be trusted. 
Columbus got together some little effects as secretly as he 
could, and with his son Diego made the best of his way out 
of Portugal at the close of 1484. There was reason enough 
for his flight in the fear of what his enemies at the Court might 
do, but if he also left some debts unpaid, as Irving on slight 
grounds supposes, his departure could still be justified 
by necessity, and the intention of repayment on the first 
possibility would save conscience and good name. He sailed 
for Genoa, and solicitously pressed his offer upon the Govern- 
ment, but the fleet of the Republic was required for home 
service and not a vessel could be spared. It was at this time 
that he took little Diego, whose mother was now dead, to see 
his grandfather, as has been already mentioned. 

Columbus now cast his eyes round the European thrones. 
The Christian spirit of Spain and her power on sea seemed 
to hold out hope of the help he sought. There were wonderful 
stories about his first landing in Portuga]. His arrival in Spain 
is also mysterious. He is first heard of as a vagrant asking 
for a little bread at the gate of the Franciscan Convent of 
La Rabida, close to the little sea-port town of Palos in 
Andalusia. He had his little boy with him, and was on his 
way to Huelva to see a sister-in-law, with whom, in spite of 
her poverty, he no doubt wished to leave Diego. Irving says 
he was going to Pedro Correa, his brother-in-law, formerly 
Governor of Porto Santo, but this is now known to be a 
mistake. The Father Guardian of the Convent Fra Juan Perez 
de Marchena, found his friend the physician, Garcia Hernandez, 
in conversation with the stranger in the porch. Some good 
angel had certainly guided Columbus to La Rabida, for Friar 
Juan Perez was no ordinary man. Scarcely another man in 
Spain was so well prepared by nature and study to appreciate 
the great thoughts of that strange mendicant. Washington 
Irving does justice to the hearty friendship, but scarcely to the 
scientific attainments of the good Franciscan, for he seems to 
suppose that Garcia Hernandez was called in to supply the 
knowledge needed. 

Father Perez had been the confessor of Queen Isabella, but 
a Court life was-less to his liking than retirement and study. 
His love for mathematics and cosmography was only the hand- 
maid of his zeal for souls. He longed for the discovery of new 


Life of Columbus, bk. i. c. viii. 
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lands, in order that Christ might be preached to more men, and 
with him, as with Columbus at Porto Santo, the place of his 
abode was well suited to feed his restless imagination and his 
Christian hopes. He had built a kind of observatory on the 
roof of his monastery, and he spent much of his spare time in 
contemplating the stars by night and the sea by day. Did that 
mare tenebrosum really bound the world, or had it a farther shore 
with races of men to be evangelized? There was infinite room 
for speculation where all was conjecture. Some cosmographers 
thought that the mare tenebrosum could be sailed across in three 
years, and some thought that it was of indefinite extent. Fra 
Juan Perez had reached the advanced stage of venturing to 
doubt the impracticability of a voyage across, when Columbus 
appeared at his convent-gate, and soon the doubt of an alleged 
impossibility gave place to the ardent desire of an actual 
accomplishment. The Father Guardian was a good friend from 
the first. He made Columbus live at his convent till a favour- 
able opportunity should present itself for laying his plans before 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and we cannot doubt that it was at 
this period of his life that he acquired that astonishing acquaint- 
ance with patristic theology, which must have seemed to the 
bishops and doctors of the Junto of Salamanca a curious result 
of a sailor’s education. There is no record of his conventual 
life, for most unfortunately the archives of La Rabida perished 
utterly in some revolution of the present century, the library 
being pillaged and the manuscripts destroyed, and the convent 
itself was finally abandoned on the suppression of religious 
houses in 1834.7 

It is no unfair surmise that he spent his time in religious 
preparation for his great work. We know how he ever looked 
upon himself as a son of St. Francis, hastening back to his cell 
at La Rabida on his return from the first voyage to give thanks 
to God and our Blessed Lady, before he thought of presenting 
himself to be glorified by all Spain, and we know that after his 
second voyage, disgusted with the ingratitude of the world even 
then, though he had not yet been sent back from America” in 
chains, he wore publicly the habit of St. Francis, not, as Irving 


16 The Duke de Montpensier in 1854 undertook the restoration of the monastery 
and the church. The cell of the Father Guardian was especially cared for. 

17 The very name ‘‘ America” is an ingratitude that cries to heaven. Amerigo 
Vespucci falsely asserted that he had discovered the continent, and the lie has 
been immortalized. 
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suggests, in fulfilment of some vow, but because he was 
meditating a final retreat to La Rabida to end his days in 
religion. But there remained much to do and suffer yet. 
Father Perez had an influential friend at Court, the Hierony- 
mite Father, Fra Fernando de Talavera, Prior of Our Lady 
of Prado at Valladolid, Confessor of the King and Queen, a 
man of learning and virtue, and he felt that in recommending 
Columbus to the intercession of such a man, he was almost 
ensuring the successful issue of his application. But the learning 
of the Prior of Prado was not in the cosmographical line, and 
he was at all times unwilling to push his right of patronage. 
The letter of Father Perez only served to show that he himself 
had too readily assented to the dreams of this unknown enthu- 
siast, and Fernando de Talavera had no mind to assist the 
delusion. He listened with perfect politeness to the explana- 
tions of Columbus, but he did not intend at that time more 
particularly, when the attention of the sovereigns was concen- 
trated on the Moorish war, to allow any idle dreams to molest 
their sacred ears. Columbus was helpless, and had to fall back 
upon caligraphy and map-making for his support. This was at 
Cordova, where the sovereigns, always in movement, happened 
then to be. It was during this painful suspense that he married 
Dofia Beatrix Enriquez. The lady seems to have been fasci- 
nated first. She must have encountered much opposition and 
ridicule from her own immediate friends and from her kinsmen 
of the powerful Arafia family, but she was in earnest. Poverty 
and anxiety could never vulgarize Columbus, and a kind-hearted 
and romantic girl might easily find him worth loving. His 
marriage did not change his plans. When he found that 
Talavera was a hindrance, not a help, he wrote with his own 
hand a characteristic letter to the King, in which he confined 
himself to stating facts. No notice was taken of the letter. He 
succeeded, however, in making the acquaintance of Antonio 
Geraldini, formerly Papal Nuncio, who at the Queen’s request 
had returned to Spain to be tutor to her eldest daughter, and 
was by him introduced to the great Cardinal Mendoza, Grand 
Chancellor of Castile. The keen eye of Mendoza recognized at 
once the extraordinary merit of Columbus, and he felt it a duty 
to obtain for him an audience. Columbus, careless about his 
humble dress and foreign accent, presented himself (they are his 
own words) as “sent on an embassy” by the goodness of God 
to the most powerful of Christian princes and the most zealous 
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for the faith. He spoke to them of “serving our Lord, spreading 
the knowledge of His Name and the light of faith among many 
nations.” He had held out temporal motives also to tempt 
Genoa and Venice. Perhaps he thought that Isabella was less 
mercenary, or perhaps his stay with the Franciscans had made 
him more unworldly. The service of God our Lord held 
evidently the first place in his esteem, and that is a point too 
lightly passed over by most of our informants. Isabella seems 
from that moment to have entertained a genuine esteem for 
Columbus, and was his friend for life. Ferdinand, with his 
usual caution, commissioned Fernando de Talavera to call a 
council of learned men to examine into the case. The Court 
was then at Salamanca, a place of great learning. To the 
council were summoned all the men of science of the University 
of Salamanca, professors present and past, and they met in 
the Dominican Convent of St. Stephen. Fra Juan Perez de 
Marchena unhappily was not one of the board, and the chief 
cosmographer of Spain, Jayme Ferrer, the learned lapidary 
of Burgos, was absent in the East. Talavera was not quite the 
president Columbus would have chosen, and all came disposed 
to judge harshly of a man who in his pride preferred his own 
conclusions to the united learning of mankind. Many silly 
objections, as we know, were made. Texts from Scripture and 
the Fathers were quoted to disprove the roundness of the earth 
and the existence of men with their feet above their heads, 
Columbus was a little hampered in his answers by his resolve 
not to be too circumstantial in relating his plans for fear of 
exposing himself a second time to the perfidious treatment he 
had experienced from King John of Portugal ; but he displayed 
marvellous erudition of an unexpected kind, and seemed to have 
the writings of philosophers and Fathers of the Church at 
command. The Dominican Fathers in whose house the con- 
ferences were held were almost alone in their favourable 
judgment of his cause, and they also, though the examination 
lasted long, generously entertained him all the time, and even 
paid the expenses of his journey. The Father Diego de Deza, 
their first Professor of Theology, was completely convinced by 
his reasoning, and gained over the leading men of the University. 
But the majority voted the project chimerical, while the rest seem 
to have thought it scarcely practical, and the Council broke up 
with no very definite declaration at the time. Before the 
Council dispersed the Court had left Salamanca. One conse- 
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quence, at all events, was the increased consideration for a man 
who had given so much trouble. He was regarded henceforth 
as an important person, and was on several occasions summoned 
to Court, having his expenses paid ; but nothing was done, and 
truly the Moorish war might well be a valid excuse at this date 
(1487) for postponing other businesss. The bitterness of sus- 
pense was made more bitter by scoffs and taunts and abundant 
ridicule. 

If the conscience of Columbus had been less tender he might 
now have had what he wished without further delay, for John 
of Portugal renewed his offers and was in no frame of mind for 
disputing over the terms. But Ferdinand had given no definitive 
refusal and while his appeal to the Crown of Spain was actually 
pending, Columbus did not consider himself at liberty to take 
service under any other prince. Perhaps also he had made one 
of his irrevocable resolutions to have no more dealing with a 
man who had once proved false. He wrote to John and from 
the answer, which is extant, it would seem that he expressed 
some apprehension about his personal safety in Portugal. The 
King promises him safe conduct. This is the chief reason to 
Irving and others for thinking he left Portugal under pressure 
of debt, but though the fact may have been as they suppose, the 
argument is obviously inconclusive for many causes of uneasi- 
ness might suggest themselves to one who had powerful and 
jealous enemies in the country. It is a little difficult to trace 
the history of the application made by Bartholomew Columbus 
to Henry the Seventh of England. The usual account is that 
Christopher sent his brother on that embassy about the time of 
his own departure from Portugal, but this cannot be correct, 
for a map presented by Bartholomew to Henry bears date 1488, 
and Bartholomew was certainly otherwise employed in 1486 
and 1487.% On the other hand, it would not have been in 
keeping with the upright character and consistent conduct of 
Columbus to solicit the aid of England and refuse the aid of 
Portugal while he was prosecuting his suit in Spain. Robertson 
says that Bartholomew started on the mission, but that being 
captured by pirates and subsequently in great indigence in 
London, he could not present himself till three years later. He 
adds that Henry gave him a favourable reception. Columbus 
now followed the Court as it moved from place to place in the 
prosecution of the war, and he must have watched with aching 


18 Irving’s Life of Columbus, bk. i. ch. viii. 
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heart the long round of festivities which greeted at Seville first 
the capture of Baza and then the marriage of the young Isabella 
of Spain with Don Alonzo, heir presumptive to the Crown of 
Portugal. Columbus-knew that there would be no peace till 
Isabella had Granada in her hands, and that the recommence- 
ment of the war would mean an indefinite postponement of his 
cause, so he pressed at once for the formal reply of the Junto of 
Salamanca. The Prior of Prado, appointed in the interval Bishop 
of Avila, was instructed to furnish it, and it was to the effect 
that “the project rested on a false basis, since the author of it 
asserted as a truth what was an impossibility.” Even after this 
answer Isabella would not dismiss the case, and Talavera was 
instructed to say that as soon as the war was over there should 
be a fresh discussion. 

Columbus by this time was well inured to delay and con- 
tumely, but the delay seemed now likely to be interminable, and 
still he could not leave Catholic Spain without one effort more. 
It was not Beatrix Enriquez who kept him spell-bound there, for 
his affection had never been permitted yet to interfere with the 
ruling idea of his life, but Spain was even now fighting the 
infidel, and Spain deserved to be the Patron of the Cross. If 
the King and Queen were too busy with the campaign, there 
were other Spaniards of almost regal power and wealth who 
could fit out his little armament. He applied to the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, but he also was busy with the war. He turned 
to the Duke of Medina Celi, and this great nobleman consented 
to furnish him with all things needful, but at the last moment 
he bethought him that such an enterprize scarcely belonged to 
a subject, and he asked the Queen to give her sanction. She 
returned a gracious answer, but begged him to leave the expe- 
dition to the Crown, and she summoned Columbus and told him 
that he really must wait till the close of the war, and he should 
then receive full satisfaction. But the end of the war was an 
event of the uncertain future, and Columbus felt that his time 
was growing with every wasted year more precious. He made 
up his mind to go at once to the King of France who had 
written an encouraging letter. He went first to La Rabida to 
take Diego from the care of Father Perez and leave him with 
little Fernando in his wife’s hands at Cordova. We may imagine 
the grief of the Father Guardian, to see his friend, after so many 
years of patient hope, return with his prayer unheard. He 

19 Robertson says he was preparing to go to England (History of America, bk. ii.). 
VOL. IX. (NEW SERIES). N 
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called in Don Garcia Hernandez, and they put Columbus 
) steadily through his proofs, with the objections to them and 
solutions, like another Junto of Salamanca. They were both 
completely convinced, and Father Perez felt that it was time 
for prompt action. As the former confessor of the Queen he 
felt that he could speak and be listened to, and so. he wrote a 
letter to Isabella, but he was determined that it should be placed 
without delay in her royal hands, and they sent it accordingly 
by the hands of Sebastian Rodriguez, an experienced sailor and 
a trusty envoy. It found the Queen at Santa Fé. Ina fort- 
night Rodriguez returned with an invitation to the Franciscan 
Father and a message of encouragement to Columbus. The 
poor monk had no mule of his own to saddle, as Irving 
supposed, so Columbus had to borrow one for him. He 
obtained the ear of the Queen and his pleading was irresistible. 
Columbus was summoned to Court anew, but now fate was 
hanging over Granada, and all things human might wait a 
few days to watch the death agony of a war that had lasted 
eight hundred years. In the midst of the rejoicings the Queen 
kept her promise and sent for Columbus. She had full faith 
in him. She accepted his project, but the terms had to be 
arranged, and the evil genius of Columbus, the Bishop of Avila, 
was appointed to arrange them. Years of waiting had not 
changed the exalted views of Columbus. He came with his 
Sibylline books once more. The price to Talavera’s narrow 
mind was too high to pay. Isabella against her better judg- 
ment was persuaded to say so to Columbus, and he took his 
departure. Spain would not pay the price, and the price could 


not be altered. 
’ A. G. K. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE wrote his treatise, De Utilitate Credendi, for 
the benefit of his friend Honoratus, whom he had left behind 
him in the ranks of the Manichees. These sectaries held 
captive their proselyte, by fair promises of teaching him nothing 
but what was manifest to reason ; whilst they poisoned his mind 
against Catholicity by ridiculing the idea of faith, which believes 
on authority what it does not understand. 

Clearly what a great Saint had to say, on such an occasion, 
may aptly claim our attention at the present time. And his 
words will have all the more weight because they were written, 
under the impulse of strong concern for a friend, by a man of 
keen intellect and of high moral worth, who had himself first 
painfully beaten out the path along which he now sought to 
lead another. Hence, though with more brevity than in his 
Confessions, he recounts his own example. “I left you,” he 
says, “and crossed the sea, in a state of doubt as to what tenets 
I should still hold by, and what I should give up. This per- 
plexity of mine daily grew greater from the time i became the 
hearer of that man! whose advent, you know, was heralded to 
us as that of some heaven-sent teacher, who should make clear 
all the dark questions that stirred our souls. But, except for 
the eloquence there was in him, I found him like the rest of 
instructors. Being now in Italy, I held much debate with 
myself, not as to whether I should abide in the sect, into 
which it grieved me that I had chanced to fall, but how I 
should find out the truth, my sighs after which are known to 
none better than to yourself. Often it seemed to me that the 
quest was vain; and the current of my ideas began to set 
towards the sceptical school of the Academy. Often, coming 
back upon my thoughts and pondering deeply, I was brought 
to be of opinion that, whereas the mind of man was so active, 
so cunning, so far-searching, it could not be that truth was 


1 Faustus, the rhetorician. 
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undiscoverable to it, unless it were because the mode of inves- 
tigating truth lay undiscovered ; and this mode of investigation, 
I conceived, must be by way of some Divine authority. The 
question was left, Where was this authority? for, amid many 
conflicting parties, each side asserted for itself the claim to 
authority. Then arose before me a very forest of bewilderment, 
to enter which was vexatious in the extreme. Meantime, from 
my longing to come at truth, my mind was agitated without 
respite. I began more and more to withdraw from the com- 
panionship of those from whom I had determined to separate. 
In the midst of my trials there was nothing left me but, with 
agonizing and tearful cries, to beseech the Divine Providence 
to come to my aid. And this petition I urged most insistently. 
Certain discourses of the Bishop of Milan had already done 
somewhat towards raising in me the desire, not unattended 
with hope, to make thorough research concerning the Old 
Testament, which, as you are aware, we used to loathe as of 
ill-repute in our sect. My mind was made up to remain a 
catechumen of the Church to which I was attached by parentage 
until such times as I should either find what I sought, or should 
arrive at the conviction that further inquiry must be abandoned. 
At this time, had there been any one to teach me, he would 
have found me an apt and docile pupil. If, therefore, you now 
find yourself harassed as I was, and in the like distress of soul, 
and if you are of opinion that you have already been buffeted 
about sufficiently, and wish to put an end to your labourings, 
then follow the way of Catholic discipline, which has come 
down to us from Christ Himself, through the Apostles, and 
by us will be handed on to posterity.” 

Now what is noteworthy in the conduct of St. Augustine is, 
that he realized the problem before him, saw its momentous 
importance to himself, and determined, at all costs, to solve the 
question to the best of his ability. On the solution of the 
difficulty he brought to bear a mind at once dispassionate, 
humble, and open to all the influences that could rightly claim 
to move a reasonable and honest man. These three mental 
dispositions are each deserving of consideration in detail; for 
they are characteristics which seem to be lacking in many of 
our modern advocates of scientific unbelief. 

1. In the first place, then, I fear there is evident a degree 
of passionate hostility in the way in which non-believers 
approach the question of religion. Their tone is harsh and 
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irritated. Their words are no longer the words of calm, 
unprejudiced inquiry, but the words of partisans who have 
a cause to uphold. To take a mild instance, Professor Huxley 
rather goes out of his way to remark, “in addition to the truth 
of the doctrine of evolution, one of its greatest merits in my 
eyes, is the fact that it occupies a position of complete and 
irreconcileable antagonism to the vigorous and consistent enemy 
of the highest intellectual, moral, and social life of mankind, 
the Catholic Church.” Surely this is not a fair and dispas- 
sionate account of the history of the great Catholic Church. 
Not to travel beyond this one instance of evolution, the 
Professor must know certain good Catholics who hold all parts 
of the evolutionary theory that can honestly be said to have 
been proved ; and the Church has passed no condemnation on 
their conduct. More than this: she has not condemned even 
parts not proved. For Professor Huxley agrees with Haeckel 
that the assumption, that spontaneous generation has actually 
occurred, is essential to the theory of evolution. But it has 
never been proved, in the proper sense of that term, that this 
process did occur, or that it can occur, or even that the 
molecules of matter are capable of being compounded into 
live substance under the manipulation of an intelligent being. 
On this question Professor Tyndall can only say, “I lean to 
the affirmative,” or, “those who hold the doctrine of evolution 
are by no means ignorant of the uncertainty of their data, 
and they yield it no more than a professional assent.” Nay, 
Professor Huxley himself elsewhere confesses, “I see no reason 
for believing that the feat [of producing abiogenesis] has been 
performed yet :” and, if the whole course of the world’s develop- 
ment were laid bare to him, he says, “I should expect to be 
a witness of the evolution of protoplasm from not living 
matter.” Must it not, then, have been something more than 
calm reason that prompted him to say absolutely, Evolution 
is a true doctrine and I am glad of it, for it is incompatible 
with Catholicity ? The Catholic Church fears no proved result 
of science. If at times her action has been such as to check 
scientific theories, ultimately accepted by her, she is not 
ashamed to own, that she would rather human knowledge 
should be delayed a little by her over-caution, than that, by 
over-haste, men of science should enounce propositions contrary 
to faith, and therefore not true. If there is an eternity for 
man, it is manifestly better that his temporal well-being should 
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receive a slight check, than that his eternal interests should 
suffer. But besides the authoritative action of the Church, 
there is the offence given to men of science by private, irre- 
sponsible controversialists on the Catholic side. And here, 
I acknowledge much just cause for complaint. Certainly 
defenders of religion often do give provocation, by reckless 
speaking on scientific matters which they have never been 
at the trouble to understand, and by stigmatizing as impious 
teachings which do not warrant that imputation. But all causes 
have their perverse, or at any rate their innocently mistaken, 
champions. Surely, no persons more than scientific men them- 
selves, regret the unjustifiable attacks made on religion by the 
less proficient of their own followers. There are faults on both 
sides. It is something almost superhuman to carry on a serious 
controversy without some admixture of temper in the discussion. 
Truth for truth’s sake is a motto easily taken up, but with 
difficulty reduced to practice. Yet I trust that we Catholics 
in the main have this one single, loving purpose in combating 
the views of scientific unbelievers—to impart to others beliefs 
which we possess, which we firmly hold to be of momentous 
consequence, which in fact, we feel convinced, are decisive of 
the eternal happiness or of the eternal woe of our fellow-men. 
It is kindly meant, even when the idea is mistaken, impor- 
tunately to urge a change of position upon one whom we 
regard as standing in a place of extreme peril. And if it is 
not always pleasant to be admonished, yet no one, whatever 
he might think of the reality of the danger, would have the 
heart to speak harshly to a neighbour who had left his own 
peaceful bed at night, and had come, at the cost of great 
trouble and with no gain to himself, to express his anxious 
conviction that his acquaintance was quietly sleeping in the 
arms of destruction. Our aims then are good. And on the 
side of our opponents, we only beg that they will forget any 
unjustifiable offence they may now and then receive, may 
cease to regard the investigation into religion as a controversy 
with antagonists, in which controversy they are pledged to a 
side, and may come to look at the matter as really a great 
question, on which they are not clear, but as to which it is 
their highest interest and bounden duty to get all the light 
they can. Such is the dispassionate temper we desiderate. 
Of course, prejudice is so subtle a thing, that it is easy for a 
person to believe himself quite impartial, when more careful 
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self-examination would show him that he is not. An unbeliever 
might find it well worth his while to put to himself this question, 
slowly, seriously, and searchingly: In my attitude towards 
religious inquiry, am I quite without bias? 

2. The next characteristic mentioned of St. Augustine was, 
that his investigation was humble. Oh, it is objected, that 
means weakly, submissive, and crouching to authority. No 
such thing. I think it is now pretty universally recognized 
by competent men of all shades of opinion, that there is a 
proper humility and an improper pride. I will explain what 
was the particular humility of St. Augustine by describing its 
opposite, as found among our modern men of science. There 
is amongst them an excess of unyieldingness and defiance in 
the matter of religion. They begin, they tell us, with the 
Cartesian principle, never to accept anything as true that is 
not clearly seen to be true. I. will not pause to examine how 
they keep the positive part of this precept, in the results which 
they accept as certain. My concern now is with the negative 
part, which I take to be this—never to reject as untrue what 
there is sufficient evidence for admitting as true. A juryman 
may act as unjustly by ignoring adequate evidence as by accept- 
ing inadequate evidence. Now it is a huge fallacy to suppose 
that evidence is never adequate unless it be physically or 
metaphysically demonstrative, so that it compel the assent, 
independently of any good or bad will in the matter. There 
is such a thiny as moral evidence, and of moral evidence, within 
the limits of what is sufficient proof to claim the assent of honest 
men, there are varying degrees of cogency, admitting greater or 
less room for imprudent doubt, while for prudent doubt no room 
is allowed. In these cases, other things being equal, the decision 
will be affirmative or negative according to the impartiality of 
the will. Any obstinacy in this determining faculty is fatal 
to a right judgment. And here precisely lies the need of what 
I call humility, by which I here mean a due subjugation of 
the intellect, by the will, to evidence that is sufficient indeed, 
but not superabundant, nor as full as the intellect might like. 
But it is bad practical logic to throw away a competency 
because it is not affluence. Even poor pay, that just suffices 
for the necessities of life, is better than no wages. So again, 
in broad daylight, I can not only see my way and see it 
thoroughly, but I may cheer my progress with a view of the 
country ; but if dusky night comes on, and shows me no more 
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than the brown outline of the road, I am thankful for that much 
light, if it is enough to guide me to my destination, and I 
should be a fool to shut my eyes to it because it is not more. 
Now the Christian evidences may not seem overwhelming in 
their force, but they are enough to carry conviction to the mind 
that rightly studies them. They leave the will free to doubt 
perversely if it choose; hence the merit of faith, which is a 
free service. It follows, then, that men must come to the study 
of religion, not in the spirit of defiance and with the stubborn 
resolve to yield only to compulsion. Compulsion there will be 
none, if but on this account alone, that by clinging mainly to 
difficulties, the large cumulus of favourable evidence may be 
counteracted. Christ has declared plainly enough and often 
enough, that humility of heart is needful for those who would 
come to the knowledge of God. And this declaration, from 
such a source, deserves the attention of every thinking mind. 
For Christ surely was no ordinary man. It was by the per- 
severing assertion of Christ, and of His words and deeds, that 
the Apostles converted the world. They did not trust to 
dialectics. Neither have Christian controversialists, now-a-days, 
much hope in mere argument. Argument there had been in 
abundance among the Pagan philosophers, and its general result 
was darkness and perplexity. Then a Man was born in poverty, 
lived a short and obscure life, and died in ignominy. Yet He 
said that He had come to enlighten the world. And, sure 
enough, He did set at rest the minds of the best portion of 
mankind ; so that the great Christian body have, since that 
time, felt satisfied that they know Who God is and what He 
wants of them, and what destiny He has in store for them. 
When, then, I say, such a Teacher tells us that humility, or 
a due submissiveness and teachableness of mind, is needful for 
a proper inquiry about religion, is it the part of wisdom, or 
of foolhardy temerity, to disregard His counsel? And, be it 
remembered, it is not blind submission to authority that is 
asked, but submission to authority, on evidence morally certain, 
that the authority is trustworthy. Professor Huxley has said: 
“T will part with my liberty to do evil, on the cheapest terms, to 
the first man that will take it of me.” In the like spirit, a 
Christian is glad to lose the liberty of error by following the 
safe guidance of authority, after he has first duly examined 
the credentials of the Church that claims his submission. Is 
there anything degrading in such self-distrust ? 
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3. St. Augustine’s third lesson to us lies in the fact that, 
while seeking a religion, he was open to receive aid from all 
the faculties of his being that were capable of furnishing assist- 
ance. Now scientific men are apt to make their inquiry into 
the supernatural a matter of pure dry intellect, and of intellect 
only partially applied, namely, according to the method of 
physical research alone. A one-sided cultivation of the mind 
is always dangerous. “Philosophy,” says Rousseau, “deadens 
the heart.” And so to be all head and no heart is the limit 
towards which the exclusive pursuit of physical investigation 
tends. Religion, however, is an affair neither of pure intellect 
nor of pure sentiment, but of both intellect and sentiment. 
There are innate tendencies in human nature, which, under 
the survey and sanction of reason, have a right to exert their 
sway. One of these tendencies is a craving after religion ; and 
it is not wise at once to stifle such a desire without giving 
its claim a hearing. In certain practical matters pure intellect 
should not work alone; and some things may be set about 
too scientifically. In Laputa they constructed clothes by mathe- 
matics ; but the theodolite, backed by an array of equally grand 
instruments, proved less satisfactory in its results than our poor 
solitary measuring-tape. Surely the sacred state of matrimony 
would not be the gainer if man and wife were to choose each 
other, as partners for life, on grounds purely and scientifically 
intellectual! Neither can the reverence of children for parents 
be regulated by formulz as complicated even as those which 
describe the laws of the moon’s subjection to her planet. We 
can never, without suffering for it, take leave of common sense ; 
and common sense tells us that we often need one faculty to 
supplement another. Thus touch helps sight to give to the 
eye its primary idea of solidity. Similarly, religion in its exercise 
needs some play of the affections; and these same affections 
may reasonably be supposed to have a part to perform in the 
discovery of religion likewise. More than this; beyond all man’s 
natural powers, we Christians further assert the necessity of 
Divine assistance ; for as St. Augustine says: Sz Dei providentia 
non presidet rebus humanis, nihil est de religione satagendum. 
But on this head I say nothing here. The object of these pages 
is merely to suggest a few natural dispositions of mind requisite 
for a man who, knowing not God, professes to be an honest 
inquirer after Him. To such a one I say, in your inquiry use 
all the means you have got, and do not cling to reason to the 
extent of unreason. 
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So much for the three-fold lesson to be read in the example 
of St. Augustine. When the Saint comes to divide unbelievers 
into classes, he mentions only one class, as in every case blame- 
worthy, “those who, aware of their ignorance, have no will to 
make inquiry.” And it is to be feared, that, in this category, 
rank a large number of the incredulous of our day. Not 
that these do not inquire after a fashion, but because their 
inquiries are not conducted in a proper spirit and method. 
A preliminary bias vitiates the whole process. ° Belief and 
credulity are terms that are become synonymous, though, as 
St. Augustine is careful to notice, they differ toto calo. In 
matter of religion, the common feeling is, that any following 
of authority is essentially degrading, though the whole analogy 
of human life, in other concerns, goes to show that man was 
made to depend on the judgment of others, his own reason 
stopping short at the point of settling whom to trust. Hence, 
the sick man lets the physician deliberately reduce his strength 
to the lowest ebb, though this process, for anything that the 
patient can know about the matter, is no way to the acquisition 
of robust health. On the authority of another he believes 
a mystery, and submits to an apparent absurdity. But this 
same person will hear of no authority in matters more abstruse 
than that of medicine. He cannot credit what St. Augustine 
says of authority in the question of religion: “this is the order 
of God’s providence in the matter of right religion : this is the 
tradition of our holy forefathers, which has been handed down 
to us: to wish to derange and upset this order of things, is 
nought else, but to want to discover a sacrilegious entrance 
into the true worship. Whoso shall act after this manner, 
neither if what he wish be granted him, shall he reach the 
point whither he desires to arrive. For men of this stamp, 
though their wit be excellent, yet if God be not with them, 
remain grovelling in the dust.” Even Plato had come to the 
conclusion that it was needful to have a teaching authority, 
“and some more sure way, such as a Divine revelation, relying 
on which, as on some safe ship, we may happily finish the 
voyage of life.” 

Again : it is pitiable to think how many bar the way against 
themselves of arriving at an acceptance of the Christian belief, 
because they will criticize what authority says before they study 
the motives for submitting to that authority. Such conduct 
is not tolerated in the student of other matters. What pupil 
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would be allowed to interrupt the very first lectures of his 
professor of physics by such premature questions as these: If 
heat is a mode of motion, how do we cool hot tea by stirring 
it? If light is propagated by modulations, how do we actually 
see the rays in straight lines? If musical harmony depends 
on a certain regularity, proportion, and interlacement of atmos- 
pheric waves, how is it that these conditions are not utterly 
destroyed by the ever-varied modifying obstacles encountered 
in different concert rooms, and by the ever-varied relative position 
of the several instruments? The interrogator would be very 
properly bidden to wait a bit, and not seek to learn everything 
at once. He would be told there must be order in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. This first. Secondly; there are always 
inferior minds, to whom the knowledge of superior minds must 
be for ever incommunicable. I suppose this relation often exists 
between a chemist and his assistant in the laboratory. Yet 
the former would be highly indignant if his subordinate refused 
to perform his functions at every stage where the means adopted 
and the end desired should seem to him irreconcileably at 
variance. With these two principles in mind, then, that know- 
ledge must proceed step after step, and that to the lower intellect 
a thing may seem absurd and impossible, which to the higher 
intellect is rational and possible, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that it is illogical, and worse, except in very obvious cases, 
to begin the inquiry whether God has spoken, by criticizing 
what God is said to have spoken, instead of investigating the 
fact, whether God has spoken. To many minds, the apparent 
absurdity of Transubstantiation is alone and at once conclusive 
against Catholicity ; and this, although, at the same time, they 
confess that they do not know what substance is, or how it 
exists, or what are its possibilities of non-existence and change. 
Yet they would be inexpressibly vexed at a man born blind, 
and therefore ignorant of perspective, who should admit, from 
his sense of touch, that in statuary solid figures were possible, 
but should absolutely refuse to believe that solidity could be 
represented by painting, on the, to him, incontrovertible prin- 
ciple that what was of two dimensions could not be so trans- 
formed that, remaining still of two dimensions, it should exhibit 
three dimensions. “And how dare you, sir, who are shorn of 
one faculty, dare to contradict us who have that faculty, on 
one of the very points of the faculty’s clearest testimony ?” 
Just so; and this suggests the reflection that there may be 
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a Being Whose range of perception excels ours, by considerably 
more than ours excels that of a blind man; and that if a large 
and intelligent portion of the human race assert that there are 
evidences, widely scattered up and down, of such a Being having 
made communications to man about matters momentously con- 
cerning man’s interest, the only prudent thing, in that case, 
is to examine, most diligently and most perseveringly, every 
accessible part of evidence so important, and not refuse to weigh 
the evidence because of what it testifies. Of supine negligence 
in this matter we can only say with Pascal: “Cette négligence 
en une affaire ot il s’ agit d’eux mémes, de leur éternité, de 
leur tout, . . . m’étonne et m’ épouvante: c’est un monstre 
pour moi. Je ne dis pas ceci par le zéle piéux d’ une dévotion 
spirituelle : je prétends au contraire que |’amour propre, que 
l intérét humain, que la plus simple lumiére de la raison, nous 
doit donner ces sentiments. II ne faut voir pour cela que ce 
que voient les personnes les moins éclairées.”. How much more 
does this hold good of men, possessed of high mental culture, 
who, according to St. Basil, will have a severe account to render 
if, being so keen-sighted to detect the truths of physical nature, 
they fail to come to the knowledge of Him Who is the Author 
of nature ! 


J.R. 




















England and Turkey. 
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THE occasional fits of national excitement which mark the 
history of England during the past half century are among 
the phenomena of our life as a community which are the least 
easily intelligible to our foreign critics, friendly or unfriendly. 
It is not that other nations are not as sensitive and as excitable. 
On the contrary, many of them are far more so. Deeds follow 
upon feelings far more rapidly and certainly in France, in Italy, 
or in Spain, than under our cooler and duller sky. In the 
countries which we have named it is sometimes impossible to 
govern in such times of general emotion without the rude 
restraint of the bayonet and of cannon in the streets. What 
is peculiar to our country is the ready expression which the 
general emotion finds in the press and in public meetings, 
and, in the second place, the necessity which our Ministers 
feel—unless they are half mad—to make the policy of the 
country follow the indication of the will of the people, how- 
ever informally expressed, as soon as there is no doubt that 
the people has made up its mind. Such a catastrophe, for 
instance, as the Revolution of 1848 could never have happened 
in England. It came, as Sir Robert Peel said at the time, of 
governing by a Parliamentary majority after that majority had 
ceased to represent the feelings of the people. If M. Guizot 
had been an English Premier, either his majority would have 
deserted him or he would have been forced in some other way 
to “appeal to the country.” It is, unfortunately, the case that 
popular excitement and resolution in England do not always 
follow the law of the highest wisdom and justice, or even of 
political prudence. We had an instance a few years ago, on 
occasion of what was called the “ Papal aggression,” of a popular 
frenzy which led to legislation which was only not dangerous to 
the Empire, as well as unjust, because the politicians of the day 
managed to pass a measure which was never put into execution, 
and which, as soon as a decent opportunity came, was formally 
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repealed. In such a case the clear duty of an upright statesman 
is, not to deceive the people into thinking they have done what 
they have not done, but to stand firmly and boldly against the 
“civium ardor prava jubentium.” But happily the English mind 
and heart are not always stirred by false conceptions and bad 
sympathies, and when the conceptions which they form are true 
and the sympathies which they express are good and holy, we 
cannot but rejoice in a condition of things which leads to 
measures which in their justice and generosity go far beyond 
the bloodless and phlegmatic conceptions of cynical politicians. 
Some of our foreign critics who live in countries where the 
impulse to political or national action usually comes from the 
Government, or where the apparent manifestations of popular 
sympathies are directed and got up by plotters behind the 
scenes, seem to be inclined to think that the movement which 
has lately spread all over the country is to be attributed to party 
influences. We are sorry to see so childish a misconception 
finding an utterance in respectable papers in France and Italy. 
It is true that we are so accustomed to “Government by Party,” 
that there is hardly any question that may not here and there 
be made use of by party agitators. A history of our political 
warfare during the last forty years would show this truth most 
abundantly, and that in this respect one party is about as good 
as the other. It would also, perhaps, show that even some of 
our most distinguished, at all events, some of our most pro- 
minent, statesmen, have at times condescended to use this or 
that popular cry in order to damage an opponent or maintain 
a ministry in power. We have, occasionally, party leaders who 
are as unscrupulous in this respect as the unfortunate Prime 
Minister who wrote the Durham Letter—and who has never 
since enjoyed the confidence of his countrymen. With men 
like Lord Russell at the head of our parties, and with a motley 
crowd of very uncontrollable subordinates at their tail, it is not 
wonderful if a bad harvest or a famine is turned against a 
Ministry, or if the loss of the Captain damages one Cabinet 
and the loss of the Vanguard another. But on the whole, the 
guides of our party warfare have usually one object at heart, 
which is far higher and dearer to them than their own political 
triumph, and that object is the welfare and the honour of 
England. All parties unite when the country is in danger, 
and all parties alike are eager that no stain should be cast 
upon our character as a Christian nation. We were in no 
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great danger, even if we had had to go to war, at the time of 
the negotiations which issued in the Geneva Arbitration, but 
the Conservative leaders in Parliament knew their duty to the 
country too well to do anything to embarrass the Government 
of the time, although it is too true that the result of the arbi- 
tration was afterwards used by some of their followers to 
heighten their party cry. In the present instance the feeling 
of the country is unanimous, it has been roused by events the 
influence of which it would be shameful not to feel, and it would 
be very unfair to charge the leaders of the Liberal party with 
any attempts to turn it to their own advantage. “Blood is 
thicker than water,” and the ties of party are but as threads 
in comparison to the bonds of a common nature and faith which 
unite Englishmen to the victims of Turkish barbarity in Roumelia 
and Servia. We believe the truth to be, that party spirit has 
had no more to do with the movement of sympathy for Bulgaria 
than it had to do with the perpetration of the Turkish atrocities. 
With the manner and degree in which that sympathy has been 
expressed, party spirit has had something to do in two different 
ways. The “Bulgarian question,” so to call it, has been used, 
legitimately or not, to some extent in the Buckinghamshire 
election as against the Ministry. It is not the first question that 
has been so used, nor, as long as Englishmen are what they are, 
will it be the last. As it has been used in Buckinghamshire to 
create a bad impression against the Government, so it has been 
used in Ireland to fan the flames of hostility against England 
itself. And, on the other hand, party feeling has had very 
considerable weight in an opposite direction. It has kept 
many a man back from expressing his natural feelings, out 
of fear lest he might thereby damage his party, and it has had 
no small influence in the raising of the false cry of which 
we are speaking, which imputes to many of those who are 
prominent in the agitation the motive of seeking their own 
interests. That cry has usually come from partisans of the 
other camp, who ought to know their countrymen better, 
or at all events to be silenced by the number of eminent 
Conservatives who have come forward in the course of the last 
few weeks on the same side as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. 
There is, moreover, in England, a decidedly anti-Christian 
party, more powerful in the press than their numbers might 
lead us to suppose, and to these men it is gall and wormwood 
to find their countrymen led astray, as they consider, from the 
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calculations of a sound policy by so hateful a thing—in their 
eyes—as “Christian sentiment!” 

Charges such as that of which we are speaking will always 
be made under similar circumstances. But it would be a great 
pity if they were true, and it is a great pity that they should 
be believed. Our party system has its defects and inconve- 
niences, and it has also its great advantages. But it would not 
be worth keeping up at all if there were never to be occasions 
when the hearts of Englishmen were to be stirred by one great 
impulse, and the voice of the nation heard and its behests 
carried out, whoever might be the men in power; or, what is 
the same thing, if, at a moment like that which is now upon 
us, men of all parties could not combine generously in enabling 
the Government of the day to show, in the direction which 
they give to the policy of the country, that before being Liberals 
or Conservatives, they are above all Englishmen and Christians. 
And, as we have already hinted, there is just as much party 
spirit to be shown in glossing over the imprudence or the in- 
adequacy of a particular line of policy because it happens to 
have been that of our political friends, as in attacking that 
policy too violently because it happens to have been that of our 
political antagonists. As for the “Mahometan” writers, and 
the amiable but unreasoning Russophobists, their sympathies or 
their fears give too strong a bias to what ought to be their 
judgment, to make it at all a matter of wonder that they should 
have joined in the cry of which we speak. 


IZ. 

It is of no use to disguise the fact, that the policy which has 
been for a long time that of England in her influence on the 
Eastern Question, the policy which has been pursued by one 
party when in power as well as by the other, has been the main- 
tenance of the Turkish power over the European provinces 
subject to the Sultan, as a means of checking the advance of 
Russia to that Empire at Constantinople which has so long 
been the favourite dream of the Czar and his subjects. States- 
men may well be excused if they wish to keep Russia out of a 
position which could give her an advantage so enormous ; and 
statesmen, or rather politicians, being what they are, the incar- 
nations of the selfish prudence of the nation, may also well be 
excused if they hang back from a path which may lead them 
they know not whither, the first step in which, the demolition 
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of the Turkish power, may be comparatively easy, while the 
second and third may lead to a general disturbance of the peace 
of the world. This is the political view of the matter, the view 
which must necessarily find acceptance with men in office, who 
move in the cold atmosphere of intrigue and calculation in which 
the “foreign affairs” of European powers are enveloped. 
Nothing could possibly happen more inopportunely or vexa- 
tiously for Ministers of State than the “ Bulgarian atrocities,” 
except the still more inopportune and vexatious revelation of 
these horrors by the correspondents of English newspapers. 
The management of the affairs of Europe has become a matter 
of sentiment and feeling! The awkward, blundering, self- 
sufficient Englishman, who is usually content to leave it to his 
Foreign Secretary to deal with other nations and powers, 
suddenly rouses from his sleep and demands in most undiplo- 
matic language that the offenders shall be punished and put 
into such a position that they may never do it again. Alas! 
for the writers of “notes,” and “memoranda,” and “aide- 
memoires,” and despatches, who always end their most hostile 
communications by assuring one another of their “most dis- 
tinguished consideration !” Their master is exacting from them 
a service which is altogether out of their line. He bids them 
insist, as a war is nearly ended by the exhaustion of the weaker 
party, that the expectant conquerors should cease to govern 
subjects, whom they consider as rebels, and in some sort of way 
give effectual guarantees against any future use of certain 
“measures of repression,” which to the aforesaid conquerors are 
the most natural methods in the world of dealing with popula- 
tions either refractory or likely so to be! Here is a difficulty, 
not for one party more than another, not for Lord Derby more 
than for Lord Granville, but for all who have had to manipulate 
international negotiations which concern the status of Europe 
and the (so-called) balance of power. The expression of the 
feelings of Englishmen which we have lately witnessed means 
nothing less than an abandonment of the old selfish policy 
which did not care much what happened in the European 
provinces of Turkey as long as they were held safe against the 
aggressions of the Czar. It means the adoption of a Christian, 
policy in its stead—a policy which aims, first and foremost, at 
the deliverance of Christian populations from the Turkish yoke, 
whatever that policy may lead to as to the mastership of Con- 
Stantinople. It may indeed be, as we believe and have already 
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argued, that the emancipation of the provinces in question from 
subjection to the Turk is the most direct and most certain way, 
nay, the only direct and certain way, to the security of Eastern 
Europe against Russian domination. It may be, as we believe 
and have already hinted, that the same emancipation is the best 
and most certain way to the healing of the breach which now 
separates the Christians of the East from the Holy See and the 
Catholic Church. These and other things may be. But even 
if they are not, people are saying to themselves that nothing 
can be worse than that the Turk should still reign, and that it 
would be better, as well as more just and generous, to take our 
chances with an aggrandized Russia, than any longer to bolster 
up a power which is a power only for evil, hateful to God and 
man, a connection with which loads Christian and civilized 
nations with a heavier weight of disgrace than any which falls 
to its own share. 

Lord Derby was perfectly right when, in his answer to the 
deputations who waited on him on September 11, he pointed 
out that the very existence of the Turks as a power ruling 
over Christian populations, in Asia as well as in Europe, was 
involved in the question which is now being raised. He was 
quite right, because that question is truly the “ Eastern question,” 
not the question merely of the Herzegovina, of the Montenegrins, 
the Servians, the Bosnians, the Bulgarians. The question has 
been raised as by an accident, and it is not necessary, in order 
to have strong wishes as to its solution in a Christian sense, 
that we should approve of all the acts and all the motives of 
Prince Milan of Servia or of any one else who may have had 
a hand, openly or covertly, in what has been going on before 
our eyes. Accidents reveal truths, and do not make them or 
alter them. The massacres of which we have heard may have 
been accidental, and yet it may turn out that they have shaken 
the world. The truth that has now been, not for the first time 
revealed, but brought out in a blaze of light which makes 
it almost seem new, is that the Turk is the Turk, and, as long 
as he remains such as his creed makes him, a being utterly 
unfit to be intrusted with rule or power in a civilized world— 
as unfit, as Lord Derby truly implies, in Asia as in Europe. 
The blood of the poor victims in Roumelia will not have been 
shed in vain if it rouses the conscience of Christian Europe to 
its duties, It will have been the means, under God’s Provi- 
dence, of bringing about a great act of justice, a great change 
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in history; it may mark a turning-point in the career of the 
Church, and be the harbinger of a bright dawn in the West 
as well as in the East. 

A few weeks will show—perhaps before these pages are 
issued from the press it will already be, to some extent, known 
—whether the sympathy which the Bulgarian outrages have 
awakened in English hearts towards the Christian subjects of 
the Porte is to issue in any external change in our policy or 
not. Every one knows that feeling, unless supported by prin- 
ciple, is transient and inoperative, and we are not blind to the 
truth that the people of this country do not rule the world, 
and that their rulers may fail even in their most sincere efforts. 
to bring about the execution of the popular will. The suspension 
of hostilities implies that the settlement of the immediate crisis 
is to be taken up by European diplomacy, and the atmosphere 
in which diplomacy works is certainly not that of “Christian 
sentiment.” Some unexpected catastrophe, or the by no means 
improbable disagreement of the Great Powers, may defeat our 
anticipations of immediate peace. Immediate peace itself 
would probably mean something far short of what Englishmen 
in general wish as to the future of the peninsula of the 
Balkan. This may be, and yet we cannot but hope that 
the great Eastern question is now fairly opened, and we 
cannot but believe that such a question, once fairly opened, 
must before long be settled in accordance with the best 
interests of the suffering populations with whose miseries we are 
now so deeply concerned. You cannot alter the Turk, except 
by converting him. The cruelties at which we have all 
been shuddering are not excesses in his eyes; and if his con- 
science is faintly moved at them, his detestable creed steps 
in and assures him that the massacre of an infidel is a title 
by which he may gain a crown in the next world, and that 
the victims of his brutality had no right to any other treatment. 
It is probable that if the war is revived, or if other such wars 
are left within the range of possibility, other subjects of the 
Sublime Porte will be treated in the same way as the poor 
Bulgarians. But, if this should not be the case, the Turk 
will still be himself, and his rule a blight to the earth and to 
all that lives and moves upon it. How many memorandums 
and protocols and conferences and treaties may be drawn up 
or held, how many battles and massacres may take place 
before the final result, we are not prophets and cannot foretell. 
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But we cannot but hope and believe that the end for which 
the Church has so long been praying is not far off, and we 
are glad to see the hearty sympathies of Englishmen enlisted, 
as we believe, on the right side, in a way which may at all 
events prevent our beloved country, which has already too 
much of the kind to answer for, from having her weight thrown, 
by any Government, Liberal or Conservative, into the scale 
on the side of Turkey. This, at all events, is a great result. 
If these things had happened before the Crimean War, they 
would have made that war impossible. In what measure or 
degree they will accelerate the final decomposition of that 
unsavoury mass which is known as the Ottoman Empire, no 
man can tell. But no English diplomatist will henceforth have 
the task of linking his country’s name and honour with its 


preservation. 
Ill. 


We may add that we say this without the slightest misgiving 
or doubt, and as Catholics even more than as Englishmen. 
We have no need to repeat here what we have already said 
two months ago on this part of the subject. It is said, not 
unfrequently and by persons of no mean authority, that 
Catholics under the dominion of the Porte are usually treated 
with fairness, and that their condition would be far worse, as 
the condition of Poland shows, if they were under the iron 
hand of the Russian autocracy. We believe that the truth is, 
that the Turk treats all his Giaour subjects with contempt, 
but that he is not ordinarily blind to the advantages which 
he may gain by listening to the counsels or remonstrances of 
the Holy See in favour of those subjects of his who may be 
Catholics. But the Porte is open to other influences as well 
as to those of the Vatican, influences far more materially 
powerful than anything that proceeds from Rome. Just a year 
ago, at the bidding of Prince Bismarck, the Sultan was 
entering on a course of severe and most unjust persecution 
of the Catholic Armenians. We advise those of our readers 
who believe in any “support afforded by the Holy See” to 
the Sultan—beyond that which the Pope is bound to afford, 
and always would afford, to the Czar as well as the Queen of 
England, when there was danger of subjects forgetting their 
allegiance to a lawful Government—to examine how many 
of the telegrams which state the fact are dated from Berlin. 
There is every reason, not only for being sceptical as to 
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intelligence which comes from the bureaux of the “Reptile 
Press,” but for believing the exact contrary of what Prince 
Bismarck’s agents put forward as authentic news from Rome. 
The truth is, we believe, that the Turkish authorities, under the 
pressure of their misfortunes and dangers, have lately been 
reversing some of the measures hostile to Catholics which 
German influence had dictated to them. The Chaldean Catholics 
have had their churches secured or restored to them; the 
Catholic Patriarch of the Armenians has been allowed to return 
to Constantinople. These are the facts on which are grounded 
the current reports, which have been set in circulation by the 
enemies both of Rome and Turkey. It is the constant office 
of the Holy See to remonstrate with Governments who abuse 
their power to the detriment of their Catholic subjects, and 
when such Governments come to a sense of their duties, the 
fact is used against the Holy See itself. But we may venture 
to say that the Holy See has never forgotten the claims of the 
Christians east of the Adriatic to its sympathy and care, and 
that it has never been blind to the enormous evils which are 
involved in their subjection to Turkish rule. Moreover, there 
is no reason for being sanguine that, in respect of religious 
matters, that rule will henceforth be administered with more 
security and fairness than heretofore. If the Turkish power is 
perpetuated, it will always be a weak power, liable to pressure 
from its more robust neighbours, and the neighbours who will 
in future have most influence at Constantinople will be Russia 
and Germany. 

Moreover, although we should be inclined to say, let the 
Christians now under Turkish misrule be set free, whatever 
may be their uncertain future, and so, even if perchance they 
were to fall under the Czar, it is still fair to add that one great 
reason for their speedy emancipation is the hope that the 
sooner they are made autonomous the more certainly will they 
bar the onward march of the ambition of Russia. We are 
not afraid to say that we consider it a forecasting of the future 
which is contrary to history, to imagine that Providence, if He 
called Russia forth from her seclusion and set her to play a 
great part in the affairs of southern Europe, would let her be 
exactly and in all respects the same power in spirit and policy 
as she has hitherto been. We believe that the conversion of 
Russia would follow on her coming more within the reach of the 
Catholic Church. But that, with other speculations, may pass 
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—only let it be allowed that one anticipation is as much in 
accordance with history as the other. The answer to the second 
part of the difficulty lies far more within the range of ordinary 
considerations. It is a matter of simple common sense that 
if the Powers of Europe insist on the formation of a constel- 
lation of Christian States south of the Danube, the indepen- 
dence of which is placed under an European guarantee, they 
will have provided the firmest possible barrier against any 
undue aggrandizement of the Northern Empire. We may well, 
as Catholics, wish for such a result, for we have all an interest 
in the restoration of the ancient system of Europe, in which 
smaller States are allowed to exist under the shadow of the 
greater. But we wish it far more on grounds of religion. For 
such an arrangement would make the work of the Church 
easier, and might be a powerful aid in the consummation of 
the great object of our prayers, the reunion of the Christendom 
of the East to the See of Peter. 














The Buried Cities of the Gulf of Lyons? 


To those who have ever even glanced at the great Rhone 
delta and its living or lost channels, the name of this book 
will stir the excitement of recollections that can never die out, 
together with the expectancy of that fuller knowledge which 
the traveller in those regions continually craves. M. Lenthéric’s 
labours have long been watched by many such expecting eyes, 
and the result has not disappointed them. It is, as he says, 
no “history” of these literally “buried cities,” that he assumes 
to write, for such a history would rival the collection of the 
Bollandists in bulk. His profession of an engineer has led 
him to make investigations on the various changes in the 
southern shores of France, and his own beautiful mind has 
so adorned and enriched his scientific research that all sorts 
of readers may profit by his toil. “The sea,” he says, in 
his few words of preface, “whose waves expire upon these 
strands, has washed and still washes every shore of historic 
fame—the East, Egypt, Greece, Italy, and France; so that, 
without leaving our own territory, the names of Narbonne, 
Aiguesmortes, Arles, and Saintes Maries, awaken illustrious 
and touching memories.” 

Such memories are indeed thrilled by the mere fact that 
this preface is dated from Grau* du Roi, the once renowned 
fortified city whence St. Louis twice departed for the Crusades. 
Grau du Roi is now only a little fishing-station for mackerel, 
tunny, and sardines; but it is flourishing and populous 
compared with its neighbouring mother-town, which, with all 
its glories of wall and towers untouched for six hundred years, 
is yet only a city of the dead. 


1 Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon. Par Charles Lenthéric. Paris: Plon et 
Cie. 1876. 

2 Grau, gra, grao, gradus—the cutting or passage by which the waters of the 
great salt lakes or ponds escape to the sea. 
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Passing over M. Lenthéric’s first chapters, full of interest 
on the causes of the formation and changes of coasts by the 
sea and the mouths of rivers, and his discussion of the more 
famous deltas of the Nile and the lagoons of Venice, we turn 
eagerly to his account of the Rhone, one portion of which 
is as well known to us as the Thames, while of its later history 
and many-branched course from Arles to the sea we are more 
utterly and stupidly ignorant than of the Niger. He tells how 
the enormous bulk of sand and sediment, whirled down the 
river by its rapid flow, are in due course deposited at its mouths, 
when met by the tideless calm of the Mediterranean Sea. In 
a tidal sea there would be at least some dispersion of this 
mass of mud by the force of the ebb and flow of the waves ; 
but the Rhone simply deposits it, leaving it gradually to 
heap up and project itself forward into the sea. This bulk 
of sediment thus forms a bar which in course of time becomes 
an islet, round which the separated currents of the river flow, 
finding their own level. A glance at a good district map of 
Southern France will at once show that this has been the 
story of the upper and lower Camargue, the most distinctive 
and interesting portion of the Rhone delta. 

Another striking feature of this singular coast is the forma- 
tion of what we may call amphitheatrical dunes, or sand hills, 
which are created by the united action of the sea and the 
violent Provencal winds ; and which lie in four distinct terraces, 
patent to the eye, above Aiguesmortes, covered, or rather 
strewed, with umbrella pines, tamarisks, and “ salicornes,” the 
sad vegetation of that melancholy and most touching portion 
of this region of the Rhone. 

That river and the Durance have, in fact, created the whole 
of the strange district coast which once, as geology affirms, 
terminated at Montagnette, above Tarascon. Hurrying with 
it in former times an enormous mass of débris, the whole of 
the great divided plains known as La Crau* were.covered with 
a deep surface of round pebbles, which gained for that portion 
known to the ancients its name of Campus Lapideus sive 
Herculeus. Among these pebbles of the smaller Crau is found 
an immense quantity of green variolite, brought from _ its 
mountain source by the torrent, and a sufficient evidence of 


* There are distinct Craus of Arles, Provence, and Languedoc. Cran, 
which is said to be the Keltic root craig, or crag, is also referred to 4ranaos, rude or 
rugged. 
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its force.* The splendid work of Adam de Crapoune, born in 
1525, in irrigating the Crau by canals, has considerably utilized 
even this enormous pebbly plain, and wherever it is fertilized 
with the rich mud of the rivers, abundant herbage grows among 
and under the stones, which are turned over by the huge wander- 
ing flocks of sheep and goats from the Dauphiny Alps. Parts 
of this singular desert, fabled by the Provengal national songs, 
which follow the Greek legends, as the scene of the wars of 
Hercules and the gods, are crossed by the railway from 
Tarascon to Arles. 

An interesting account is given by M. Lenthéric of the 
chequered lot of Narbonne, which was once a gloomy Keltic 
centre of trade, then a refined and splendid Roman city, and 
in the middle ages, by the silting up and change in the course 
of the river Aude, a pestilential and almost deserted town, 
which in the last century it was vainly attempted to restore it 
to life as a seaport by a network of costly cuttings and canals. 
A vain attempt, indeed, it proved to be. The retreating sea, 
the diverging waters of its own perfidious Aude, and the 
attractions of Cette, have condemned it to death as a 
Mediterranean port, and the only chances of life for Narbonne 
lie in such effectual cultivation of its pestilential marshes as 
shall convert them into a rich alluvial soil. 

M. Lenthéric’s researches lead him to the opinion, or rather, 
we may say, to the certainty, that the chain of singularly 
involved salt pools between the mouth of the Rhone and Agde 
were formerly part of the sea, and that the ancient coast line, 
much further inland, is traced by the amphitheatre of dunes to 
which we have before adverted, and which are crowned by 
the dwindling and withering remains of the old forest tracts 
of the Sylve Réal, the Sylve Godesque, and the Pinédes. It 
is along this coast line, to use his own words, that the maritime 
life of France, long ages ago, was developed, and it is in 
wandering through these lonely forests, and among the desert 
marshes of this strange region, that we find the memories and 
remains of those ancient ports which now lie buried among 
the silt and sand of their own great rivers, ruined by time 
as much as by man, but which heretofore have been the theatre 
of some of the most remarkable scenes in the history of 
France. 


4 The great Crau is full of white quartz pebbles, which must have been brought 
from the Swiss or greater Alps. 
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At the very beginning of this list of dead cities is Maguelone, 
so musical of sound in the strange wild pathos of Mistral’s 
“Mireille,” and which, though once a flourishing city of the 
highest antiquity, has now nothing but the ruined nave of a 
cathedral and one farm. The old writers and geographers, 
whose geography was often plastic to some higher principle 
or beautiful, pathetic ideal, strove to connect Maguelone with 
the landing of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary of Magdala on the 
coast of Provence. However this may be—and the continual 
traces of this beautiful legend throughout Provence and Lan- 
guedoc form the crowning charm of their historic solitudes— 
the great antiquity of Maguelone is undoubted, and that it 
was once an island some way from the coast, strongly fortified 
and thickly peopled, which for fifteen hundred and odd years 
played a conspicuous part in the history of the Gulf of Lyons. 

When besieged in the sixth century by the ships of Wamba, 
King of the Visigoths, Maguelone had already been for more than 
a century a bishop’s see, a cathedral town. It fell next into 
the hands of the Saracens, who were overrunning Provence and 
Languedoc, and was thence known for some centuries as Port 
du Sarrasin, under which name it became a flourishing place 
of trade. And something besides—for the Saracens, having 
made it a stronghold, made themselves such an annoyance to 
the surrounding country, that in the eighth century Charles 
Martel destroyed the whole fortification of the islet of Mague- 
lone, leaving only the old cathedral church of St. Peter’s 
standing. The town was thus left a mere ruined shell till the 
eleventh century, when its great Bishop, Arnaud, restored and 
renewed its splendour and strength. In 1118 it was visited 
by Pope Gelasius the Second; in 1162 Pope Alexander the 
Third took refuge at St. Peter’s; and in 1178 Bernard de 
Tréviés, canon of the cathedral, wrote his romance of /Puerre 
de Provence et la Ville Maguelone, wherein he much vaunted 
the prosperity of his good town of Port du Sarrasin and the 
crowds of rich merchants who resorted thither from all shores. 
He might well, without exercising any of the poetic imagination 
it now requires, so praise his soft-syllabled old town. It was 
in his day walled and towered, with fair, turreted gates, 
approached by drawbridges, while the cathedral of St. Peter’s 
was a complete type of the fortified churches of the time, 
crenelled and machicolated, and with several lofty towers. 
Beside the cathedral stood other churches of St. Augustine 
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and St. Pancratius, with cloisters attached probably to a 
monastery of Benedictines. Occupying the same square or 
public place was a strong fort with a keep, from which were 
given out, “at sound of trump,” the hours during the day and 
night, with occasional warnings of the approach of vessels 
suspected to belong to the Saracen pirates who then so cruelly 
scourged those southern coasts. Of the heavy, stone-roofed, stern 
old fortress-church nothing but the nave remains. Richelieu, 
in his determination to leave no possible strongholds to the 
Calvinists, razed to the ground the walls and houses and all 
defences near it; but the church itself even his remorseless 
policy spared, leaving the old sculptures of St. Peter and 
St. Paul with keys and sword in the arcade above the doorway 
to guard their own. Upon the worn and wind-beaten threshold 
of the great entrance-door may still be read the touching old 
inscription which Bernard de Tréviés caused to be engraved 
there seven hundred years ago— 

AD PORTVM VITE SITIENTES QVIQVE VENITE. 

HAS INTRANDO FORES, VESTROS COMPONITE MORES. 


HINC INTRANS ORA, TVA SEMPER CRIMINA PLORA. 
QVIDQVID PECCATVR LACRIMARVM FONTE LAVATVR. 


For several hundred years Maguelone flourished as a kind 
of realized Utopia or Atlantis, enjoying, under the presidency 
of its Bishop, ali the advantages of a learned, wealthy, and 
devout republic, full-of charitable works for its sick, poor, or 
afflicted members. In its learning, cultivation, and spirit of 
charity, it vied even with that other illustrious neighbouring com- 
munity, the monastery of Lérins. But alas! these earthly 
paradises of our lower world have their hour of decline, as 
well as meridian, and the usual results of too much wealth 
and wellbeing befell Maguelone. The Bishop-count of Melgueil, 
Bérenger de Frédol, fell under the censure of Pope Clement 
the Fourth (1266) for coining money for the Saracens with 
Mahometan legends or titles, which, though it may have been 
done merely with the ordinary trading intention of providing 
a necessary medium of the considerable commerce with that 
people, had again and again been condemned by the Holy 
See as trafficking with idolatrous symbols and expressions.° 
The Bishop of Agde had also been censured by Clement the 
Fourth for a like offence, which shows that the Bishops of 


5 Some of these coins bore the inscription, ‘‘ Mahomet, Prophet of God,” and 
similar Arab titles were frequent on the money of the time. 
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Southern France acted as Princes, and bore a responsibility 
which should have been all the more conscientiously exercised. 
In their ordinary way of life, M. Lenthéric well observes that 
the bishops and monks of Maguelone have been most unjustly 
censured for their relaxation of discipline and love of good 
living ; whereas every observance of monastic life was minute, 
and the enormous supplies of provisions laid in were dispensed 
in the exercise of their magnificent charities and hospitality 
towards a population continually ravaged and stripped of their 
crops and possessions by the Saracens. Crowds of poor, 
afflicted, destitute, and sick, with a large proportion of outcast 
lepers, gathered at the doors of the monastery and cathedral, 
and were housed and comforted and fed. As usual, where 
the splendid rule of Benedict was observed, the largest spirit 
of charity was carried out into the minutest details, mindful 
always of the beautiful words of the statute: “All strangers 
coming (to the house) shall be received as Christ Himself, Who 
said, ‘I was a stranger and ye took Me in.’” 

Cherishing these recollections, and rejoicing in the faith 
which brought men of all nations and variety of gifts, learning, 
and purpose, to lay their bones under the shadow of the stern 
cathedral and monastery of St. Benedict, the wayfarer will find 
ample stores of thought and refreshment of mind in dead old 
Maguelone. 

Leaving it, he will wander away again along the desert 
shore, watching the sea-birds who are the sole living inhabitants, 
till he comes to a little grau, or cutting, now scarcely discernible, 
whose name will arrest his steps. It is the once famous Grau 
Louis, from which St. Louis, the Sire de Joinville, and all the 
best chivalry of France, twice set sail for the Holy Land. 
And looking from it inland, he will perceive, across the 
marshes and flats of salt, shining sand, the delicate, turreted 
walls of Aiguesmortes, and the noble Tour de Constance 
sharply cut on the horizon. Beyond the farther flats of marsh 
rise fourfold the amphitheatre of sandhills and their scattered, 
most picturesque cresting of umbrella pines. Such is the 
picture which no one who has once seen it can ever forget. 

Aiguesmortes, Aguemortue, received its first letters patent 
and privileges as a town from St. Louis, and was built in its 
present shape, apparently the unvarying model of the crusaders, 
by his son, Philip the Third (Bel Hardi) whose fourteen suc- 
cessors confirmed Aiguesmortes in all its privileges and 
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especially with regard to the salt works and salt pans near 
the town. Aiguesmortes is built in a parallelogram or long 
quadrangle, the two ends of which slope slightly outwards, 
pierced with nine gates and defended by fifteen towers. One 
of these gates, the chief of the Porte Ville or Gardelle led to 
the great tower Carbonniére in the marshes of Vistre, not far 
from the noble old Abbey of Psalmodi. Near the Port de la 
Marine are fixed on either side the famous iron rings over 
which so much controversy has raged, and which are tradi- 
tionally known as those to which St. Louis’ galley was 
moored. The walls, towers, defences, and general plan of 
Aiguesmortes are exactly the same as those of the crusaders’ 
build at Tortosa, Antioch, Ascalon, Czsarea, and other places 
throughout the east; and as the Genoese Boccanegra built it 
fresh from his eastern impressions, so it remains, stone by 
stone, the one single instance so untouched, to this day. 

It was, in truth, a most precious possession to St. Louis, 
who was only suzerain of the southern provinces of France. 
Narbonne was already silted up and belonged to the Viscounts 
of Narbonne ; Maguelone was ruled by its count-bishop ; Mont- 
pellier was under the Kings of Arragon; and Agdeand St. Gilles 
was owned by the Counts of Toulouse. Aiguesmortes was 
therefore bought by Louis the Ninth from the monks of 
Psalmodi, who sold or exchanged him the townships and all 
its network of salt ponds. At that time it possessed only 
one tower, of Malafera, already about five hundred years old, 
which St. Louis restored and strengthened, giving it the name 
of Constance, which it holds to this day. He also enlarged 
and deepened the Canal Viel, which led from the town to the 
sea, but which the floods from the Rhone and the immense 
bulk of mud and sand freshly discharged and displaced from 
them soon filled up and rendered useless. Again and again, 
even so late as 1725, fresh canals and cuttings were attempted, 
but gradually Montpellier and Cette absorbed all the shipping 
trade, and Aiguesmortes was left, happily still untouched and 
unspoilt, to its own desolation. 

6 Intothis controversy we shall not enter. The question at issue is, was Aigues- 
mortes once on the sea-shore, or was it always approached by canal? The greater 
number of authorities for centuries have held the former opinion, and maintain that 
the sea has receded. M. Lenthéric, and more modern historians of Aiguesmortes, 
hold that it was always approached by canal, and that the name of the Grau Louis is 
a proof that the crusading armies sailed from the identical shore as it is now.. Any- 


how, if St. Louis embarked on the canal, his galley may have been moored to the 
existing rings. 
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The city of St. Louis stands therefore now, exactly as it ever 
was with its central street and its four churches, its delicate, 
clearly cut battlements and breastworks, and its graceful gates 
and towers, rising from the desolate marshes around it, defined 
with that peculiar sharpness given by the keen Provencal air. 
Along the still sluggish canals glide the barges of the salt 
gatherers, pale and haggard with marsh fever. Above the reedy 
salt pools and vast lagoons hover clouds of sea fowl and scarlet 
flamingos, uttering their shrill, plaintive cries. Far away, across 
the deserts of sand, the mirage forms into glittering wastes of 
water and a thousand phantom shapes, which vanish and form 
afresh. But there is no sound, no movement, no stir of the 
present to disturb the traveller in his dream of St. Louis and his 
chivalrous Christian France. 

We must not linger over the lost Abbeys of St. Gilles and 
De Franquevaus (Sancta Maria de Francis vallibus), or even at 
the grand Psalmodi itself on its little mount. St. Gilles has a 
double interest, for besides its celebrated abbey, the medizval 
town was built on one so ancient (Heraclea) that all trace of it 
had vanished in Pliny’s time.’ When its vast abbey was 
flourishing, ships from Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Tyre, and Alexan- 
dria, sailed up the great salt pool, which has now disappeared, 
and moored directly under the abbey walls. 

Arles, also, at the head of the Camargue, which for centuries 
has undergone a living death from its girdle of pestilential 
marshes, and which has so fallen also from its ancient greatness 
and cultivation, as “the Rome of the Gauls,” as to be reckoned 
among the dead, we must pass over with regret, and a most 
lingering desire to dwell upon its Christian rather than its 
Roman remains. Nor may we stay, even at Les Baux, the 
neighbouring city of streets and squares of graceful houses, with 
one of the largest castles in Provence, all now uninhabited and 
deserted. Here, carved in the tender, friable rock are the two 
curious bas-reliefs, known by the Provengaux as the Trémaie 
and the Gaie, the former of which is cherished by them as “ Les 
Trois Maries,” to whose landing on their shores the conversion 
of Southern France to Christianity is most credibly attributed. 

Turning therefore reluctantly away we must now use nearly 
M. Lenthérics own words, and “following the winding course of 


7 The great annual fair at Beaucaire, which presents very singular features, is 
supposed to be a vestige of the two emporiums Heraclea and Rhoda, the ancient 
Greek settlements marked by St. Gilles. 
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the Little Rhone or Rhone of St. Gilles, the horizon seems to 
enlarge boundlessly before us. The mountains dwindle and 
vanish ; the country and vegetation grow poorer and more and 
more desert, the nearer we draw to that most illustrious among 
seas, the centre of the civilized world. Soon the very current 
of the Rhone seems to be dying away, and the river, the great 
marsh-pools, and the sea itself are all confused and mixed up 
in one dead flat. The natural world seems indeed altogether 
asleep or crystallized, and the dark stagnant waters of the 
marshes, striped with bands of mud, spread away as far as 
the eye can reach to the wide horizon. Moreover, the mirage 
so confuses the sight that we cannot tell whether the sea and 
the pools are reflecting the sky, or whether the sky is reflecting 
one boundless lake. Nothing can be sadder than the aspect of 
this barren, desolate, soundless flat, where the sickly vegetation 
is reduced to a few tufts of reed and withered tamarisk. Then, 
suddenly, the eye of the wayfarer is struck by the uprising of 
some strange building, half cathedral, half fortress, above the 
land-line, which looks proudly down upon the cluster of 
wretched houses grouped under the shadow of its massive walls.” 

This is Saintes Maries, as often known as Les Trois Maries 
or Notre Dame de la Mer. 

Saintes Maries, which is perhaps the poorest village in the 
world, lies at the westernmost point of the Camargue, near the 
Grau d’Orgon, by which it can be reached from the sea. There 
is one road to it by land, which is scarcely passable for carriages, 
and often entirely impassable throughout the winter, as it crosses 
the great marsh of la Grand Mar, and winds in and out of 
innumerable little ponds and pools, pestilential with marsh fever. 
The village is inhabited by fishermen, who earn a scanty living 
along the sandy beach, and even for that poor livelihood they 
are usually stationed at the Grau du Roi, and in other fishing 
huts along the coast. 

Such is the outward aspect of Les Saintes Maries; but 
nevertheless this lonely, forsaken spot of earth possesses an 
interest which is scarcely surpassed by the most eminent cities 
of Europe. For it was here, with a certainty beyond the pale 
of doubt—except from those who require mathematical proofs 
for their belief—that the members of the House of Bethany 
took refuge when driven from Jerusalem by the first persecution 
of the Apostles; and from this uttermost corner of France, 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, with their disciples, spread the 
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tidings of the Gospel through the Roman province watered by 
the Rhone. The three Marys were, of course, “ Maria Jacobi,” 
the mother of James the Less, Mary Salomé, the mother of 
St. James and St. John, and Mary of Magdala, or the Magdalene. 
Lazarus, Maximin, and a few other companions, are also named 
as taking part in the apostleship ; and there is a special tradition 
of a faithful servant, named Sara, who has been for centuries 
a favourite patron saint in the Carmargue. The tradition has 
always run that the great tale of the Life and Passion of Christ 
was told by Martha at Jarascon and Arles, by Maximin at Aix, 
and by Lazarus at Marseilles; that Magdalene spent twenty 
years in penance and solitude among the mountains at La Sainte 
Baume, and that the two other Marys remained in prayer and 
humble ministration at Les Saintes Maries, and died in the 
Carmargue. 

The earliest, or at all events the earliest known church raised 
above their sacred remains, was destroyed by the Saracens ; and 
in the tenth century that which is now standing was built on the 
same foundations, both as a burial-shrine for the relics of the 
saints, and as a fortress such as should be able to resist the 
attacks of the Saracens. It is a very fine type of the Romanesque 
fortress-church, towered, embattled, machicolated, and guarded 
by outworks of the same grand, severe, early character as the 
church. On either side of one of the doors stand two lions of 
Parian marble, worn and stained and corroded by the marsh- 
salt, the damps, and the mistral winds, and of an antiquity which 
has led to the belief that they might be spoils of the ancient 
temple of Diana of Ephesus, which once existed in the 
Carmargue. Like a few other churches of historic interest, 
Saintes Maries encloses three separate stages or churches under 
one roof; the crypt, which probably dates from soon after the 
first foundation as a shrine, and which contains a very ancient 
well ; the Chapel of St. Michael, above the apse, which is reached 
by a double staircase; and the great, solemn nave, entirely 
dating from the tenth century, and which has been the church 
of the pilgrims who flock to Saintes Maries for nearly nine 
hundred years. 

For there is one week at least in every year® when that 
desolate corner of the earth is crowded and alive with interest. 
Thither are carried, in boats, in carts, in litters, hundreds of 
weak, infirm, and afflicted people from all the region about, who 
® During the month of May. 
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crowd the vast nave, and the wide strand, and the streets about 
the church, crying out,“ Grace! grace! Saintes Maries, grace 
pour nous, pauvres pécheurs!” They thus wail and cry, until 
the cypress-wood shrine containing the sacred relics is exposed 
(not opened, except once in the century), when it is a certain 
fact that crowds of those who are brought lame and helpless by 
their friends, return home unhelped, sound of limb and healed. 

We look, then, at desolate Saintes Maries with loving regret 
and great reverence as in some sort the cradle of the Church 
of France, and the conversion to Christianity of its southern 
provinces. It would be well if those who travel to other hemi- 
spheres and across two oceans in search of fresh interests, and 
especially those who are penetrating dangerous regions of 
Africa, and possessing neither history nor associations of the 
past, would sometimes take the train to Arles, and with suffi- 
cient safeguards and precautions, explore some of the regions 
of the Carmargue and the courses of the Rhone. There, too, 
as in Africa, such travellers might watch the floating mirage . 
and the trackless wastes of shining sand, and listen to the cry 
of the African ibis and ruby flamingo in the reedy pools. But 
above and beyond the natural characteristics of this strange, 
desolate world, they might also track the devout crusaders on 
their march, might study the lofty character of old Christian 
France, and might bring out of their lingerings, beside her 
ancient and dead remains, a greater warmth and life of loving 


faith. E. B. 








Postscript to the Article on“‘Elementary Educa- 
tion and the Catholic Poor School Committee.” 


SS 


Since the article in our last issue on “‘ Elementary Education and the 
Catholic Poor School Committee” was published, our attention has 
been drawn to a statement which it contains which was accurate at the 
time at which the article was written, but which, we are happy to say, 
now needs modification. 

Our readers will find at p. 20 the following passage relating to 
certain provisions of the Act lately passed in amendment of the 
Education Act of 1870— 


Henceforward no child under ten years of age may be set to labour. A 
child between ten and fourteen may labour upon fulfilling one of two con- 
ditions ; either he must pass a certain examination before a public officer, 
or he must produce proof of regular attendance for four years at an efficient 
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school. If he cannot meet one or other of these conditions, then he may 
not work under fourteen years of age. For children lately from Ireland, 
the two gates to labour are plainly reduced to one. Such children must pass 
the prescribed examination, or remain idle under fourteen. 

This statement was quite correct when Lord Sandon’s Bill came 
up from the House of Commons to the House of Lords. But the 
attention of the President of the Council was drawn to the hardship 
under which children coming to this country from Ireland were thus 
placed, and an alteration was made at the last moment in § 48 of the 
Bill, so that attendance in any National School in Ireland can now be 
counted in the same way as attendance in an efficient school in England. 

We are very glad to be able to point out an inaccuracy, which 
though small in itself, might still mislead priests and others interested 


in Irish children in England. 





To the Editor of the“ Month and Catholic Review.” 


Sir,—Your article on Elementary Education and the Poor School Com- 
mittee is very interesting, and shows clearly what just claims the Committee 
has on British Catholic support ; but as the article may be referred to in 
future years as a true statement of /ucfs, and as a history of the origin of one 
of the best associations existing amongst us, and which I heartily pray may 
become ten times as rich and influential as it is now, I beg to send you the 
following corrections which ought to be made in it. 

The Bishops had nothing whatever to do with the formation of the Poor 
School Committee (except giving it their support, which they did liberally), 
until Bishop Wiseman wrote to them individually, and asked their lordships 
to suggest names of lay gentlemen in their respective dioceses, who in their 
opinion would take an interest in the work and meet in London. The entire 
inception of the work began in the presbytery of St. Mary’s, Derby, where 
Dr. Wiseman was spending some time in connection with the “ Derby 
Reprints,” and especially in arranging a very cheap edition of the Garden of 
the Soul, for, which he then and there wrote the preface. For two days 
nearly all the rules to be submitted in London to the future Poor School 
Committee were discussed and written out, and the names of those most 
likely, if they joined it, to be useful were canvassed. You do no more than 
justice when you give prominent places to the names of Mr. Langdale, the 
late Duke of Norfolk, and Mr. Petre (the last attending only two or three 
times), and you ought to have added Mr. Jones of Lanarth, and Mr. Jones 
of Clytha, who were most assiduous in their attendance. The services of the 
Rev. James O’Neal were particularly valuable, as also those of the Rev. Dr. 
Youens of Liverpool, but I believe the Rev. John Walker of Scarboro’ was not 
then a clerical member. Much praise ought also to be given to Lord 
Herries who was one of the most earnest supporters of the scheme. But to 
Cardinal Wiseman is entirely due the inception of it, and the suggestion that 
an annual sermon should be recommended strongly by the Bishops to the 
clergy in favour of it and as the chief sustentation, at the beginning, of the 
fund. 
I must add, however, in fairness to those who came after him, he then 
thought little of training teachers or providing inspection of schools, which are 
the great merit of the present Committee. He looked much more to pro- 
viding and distributing pecuniary help to schools in destitute districts. 

For the sake of Cardinal Wiseman, then, and to give to his memory the 
praise it is so justly entitled to, as well as for the sake of historical accuracy, 
when your pages may be hereafter consulted, I beg you to supplement the 
first article of your number for September with these corrections, from 

ONE WHO OUGHT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT IT. 
Graatham, Sepi. 8, 7876. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. St. Thomas of Canterbury. A Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere, Author of 
Alexander the Great. Uenry S. King, 1876. 

WE are glad to find that Mr. de Vere is inclined to continue working 
—if we must use such an image—the vein which he struck in his 
first great “dramatic poem” of Alexander the Great. This kind of 
literature has a charm for a limited perhaps, though high class of 
readers. It foregoes altogether the ambition of actual representation on 
the stage. The fate which befell the attempt to represent Mr. Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary before an ordinary theatrical audience may be considered 
as having settled the question, whether poems of this class are fit for 
the stage as it exists among us, perhaps, as it ever existed in any 
community. On the other hand, there is much gain to the poet in the 
entire abandonment of the requirements of the acted drama. He is 
free from many a shackle, many a necessity—at least in these days—of 
a sacrifice to the lower range of emotions and interests which it must 
cost much to the highest poets to make. The dramatic form still 
remains, and its requirements are quite sufficiently formidable, especially 
when, as in the case of Mr. de Vere, the author describes the unfolding 
or formation of a character, the growth of which must needs be gradual, 
and aims also at giving the true principles of the history on which that 
character forms a conspicuous object. 

It was no light task, in Alexander the Great, to trace the gradual 
deterioration of one of the noblest natural characters of antiquity under 
the evil influence of overwhelming success and its legitimate offspring, 
pride. The story stretched over many years, and all had to be told in 
the successive scenes of a five-act drama. It was beautifully told to 
those who could read it ; but the audience that will give to such a work 
the study which the labour spent upon it by the author entitles him to 
demand, must of necessity be select. In St Zhomas of Canterbury the 
march, if we may so speak, of the central character is upwards instead 
of downwards. The author leaves us, indeed, to gather the history of 
St. Thomas before he became Archbishop of Canterbury from incidental 
passages in the dialogue rather than from any scenes which exhibit him 
in that earlier stage of his career. He begins with his election to the 
Primacy. Between that point and his martyrdom Mr. de Vere makes 
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out with great delicacy the several stages in what we may call the 
ripening for consummate sanctity of a great, noble, and impetuous 
character, and he traces them with the hand of a master. We do not 
the least question or undervalue the accuracy with which Mr. de Vere 
has pourtrayed the position of St. Thomas in the history of England, 
the importance of the fight which he made for our liberties, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical, or again, the careful painting which he has bestowed 
upon the characters of Henry the Second, Queen Eleanor, the timid or 
worldly bishops of the time, or once more, the beauty of such inventions 
as that of Idonea, or the two contrasted friends of the Archbishop, 
John of Salisbury and Herbert of Bosham. All these are excellent, and 
they show us Mr. de Vere in the maturity of his powers as, perhaps, a 
“late flowering” ornament of English literature, but certainly one of 
whom we may well be proud. But if we are to select the part of this 
admirable poem which most of all deserves admiration and study, we 
should name that which has a natural right to the first place in the 
care of the writer as in the estimation of the reader, the development 
of the chief character from whom the drama takes its name. 

Let us look at Becket as Mr. de Vere puts him before us in the 
first act of the drama. Here is his conversation with his friend Herbert 
of Bosham, on his election : 


Becket, A heavy weight, good Herbert, and a sudden ! 
Herbert, My lord, it came from heaven ; what need we more ? 
Who sent the weight will send the strength. That bard 
Whose Trojan legend was the old world’s Bible, 
Cloth’d his best Greek with armour from the gods, 
And o’er the field it bore him like a wind. 
What meant that armour? Duty! O my lord, 
The airy gauds that deck us, these depress us ; 
The divine burthen, and the weight from God, 
Uplift us and sustain. 
echet, Herbert ! my Herbert ! 
High visions, mine in youth, upbraid me now. 
I dream of sanctities redeemed from shame ; 
Abuses crushed ; all sacred offices 
Reserved for spotless hands. God’s house, God’s kingdom 
I see so bright, that every English home 
Sharing that glory, glitters in its peace. 
I see the clear flame on the poor man’s hearth 
From God’s own altar lit ; the angelic childhood ; 
The chaste, strong youth ; the reverence of white hairs :— 
’T is this Religion means. O Herbert ! Herbert ! 
Had I foreseen with what a vigilant care 
Had I built up my soul! The fall from greatness 
Had tried me less severely. Many a time 
I said, ‘‘ From follies of these courts and camps 
Reverse will scourge me homeward to my God !” 
Lo! greatness comes, not judgment. 
Herbert. It may be 

That God hath sent you both in one. Fear nought! 
At Paris first, and after at Bologna, 
You learned the Church’s lore ; with Theobald, 
In his pontific court, advanced therein ;— 
Time lost can be redeemed. 

Becket. Give we, each day, 
Six hours to sacred studies! Ah! you smile ; 
You note once more the boaster. Friend, ’tis true, 
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Our penitence itself doth need repentance ; 
Our humbleness hath in it blots of pride. 
Hark to that truant’s song! We celibates 
Are strangely captured by this love of children ; 
Nature’s revenge—say, rather, compensation. 
The King will take him hence. God’s will be done ! 
I lose my pupil, and become your pupil ; 
A humble one—no more. 
High saint of God, or doctor of the Church, 
’T were late for that ; yet something still remains : 
I ever wished to live an honest man— 
Honest to all, and most to Christ, my Master— 
Help me in this ! 
Herbert. I promise. 

Becket. Worldly pomps, 
We said last night, are death to zeal divine. 
The King must find some worthier Chancellor. 
It irks me thus to slight his gifts ; yet John, 
Who journeys with the prince, must bear to France, 
With these my missives, and a subject’s duty, 
The realm’s Great Seal. 

(Prince Henry enters). 
The swallow, little Prince, 

Can twitter, though he sings not ; so can you, 
That like the swallow, with you waft the spring. 


The intense affection borne by Becket for the young Prince, his 
pupil, is one of the tender chords in his character on which Mr. de Vere 
strikes more than once. ‘The imprudent sending of the Great Seal to 
the King in France brings on the first outbreak of anger on Henry’s 
part against the newly-made Primate. We have the presage of another 
storm in the following dialogue between Becket and John of Salisbury, 
on the return of the latter from France : 


John of S. Rouse not a sleeping lion! More than once 
He hath muttered in his sleep. 
Becket. King Henry? Friend, 
I imitate far off his great example ; 
Once King, his rights, king-like, he vindicated : 
At once he grasped those alienated lands, 
And hurled the intruder forth. 
John of S. Again I say it: 
Await the King’s attack : provoke it not ; 
His anger I have seen— 
The prince it was, not I, who charmed it from you. 
Becket. The prince? 
John of S. Three hours I strove to soothe his rage, 
The Great Seal lying on the ground before him ; 
(Two days it lay there :—none had dared to lift it) 
And strove in vain. I cried in my despair, 
‘* Pride is the sin of kings ; that pride o’erflows 
From them upon their babes, till heaven is forced, 
For their souls’ sake, to snatch them from this world. 
Your grandsire had a son—but one—Prince William— 
He from his sire had caught the haughty heart, 
And oft in childhood sware, ‘When I am King, 
These English boors, harnessed like ox or ass, 
Shall cleave the Norman’s glebe!’ He ne’er was King : 
The great waves o’er him closed!” While I thus spake, 
The prince ran by ; his father’s eye pursued him :— 
That hour his heart was changed. 
Becket. I hold a trust. 
Join of S. Sustain the freedom of the Church : its lands, 
If lost long since, let be. 
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Becket. I will not suffer 
The meanest stone in castle, grange, or mill, 
The humblest clod of English earth, one time 
A fief of my great mother, Canterbury, 
To rest a caitiff’s booty. 
John of S. Then, my lord, 
Beware de Broc! Kinsman is he, and friend 
Of John the Marshal, and his mate in sin. 
There’s not a bandit in the south coast woods 
But knows his castle’s gate : there’s not a pirate 
But in his vaults secretes a blood-bought spoil. 
De Broc’s like him who, ignorant of peace, 
Or mad with pain, against all rules of fence 
In dashes o’er the wariest warrior’s guard, 
And, witless, slays the best. 
This act ends with the scene at Becket’s consecration, when Henry 
of Winton, his consecrator, bids him choose between an earthly and a 
heavenly master, and the Archbishop answers that his choice is made. 
In the next act we have the outbursting of the storm. The scene 
is chiefly laid at Northampton, where Becket is first represented as 
refusing the solicitations of the bishops to compromise with the King 
on the subject of the ‘Royal Customs.” He is still determined, 
upright, and even haughty in his rectitude. Then there is the great 
scene in the Castle Hall, where he refuses to abide by the sentence 
passed against him in the Royal Courts, revokes the assent to the 
Customs which had been wrung from him at Clarendon, and appeals 
to the judgment of the Pope. The scene at Sens follows, where he 
pleads his cause before the Pope and the Cardinals, his offer to resign 
his see is refused by the Pope, and he is recommended to retire to 
Pontigny. Throughout the whole series of scenes Becket is great and 
lofty, but somewhat wanting in pliancy and discretion. It is at Pontigny 
that he receives the intelligence of the savage measures taken against 
him by the King in England, especially that cruel decree of the banish- 
ment of all his friends and family, under obligation to go and seek him 
in his exile. It is in his retirement at Pontigny that Becket’s spirit is 
softened, his impetuosity curbed, and his sanctity matured. His retire- 
ment is over when at Vezelay he at last determines to issue his Interdict. 
Here is a scene which belongs to this stage in his career. 
Herbert. At Clarendon 
A second council meets. The bishops there 
Must swear—so wills their lord—to eschew henceforth 
All laws not royal, all appeals to Rome :— 
Our English Church shall stand, with bleeding flank, 
From Christendom down cloven. 
Becket [rising]. One time in me 
Passions of earth commixed with zeal divine : 
That time should now be past. At Pontigny 
Two years I kept my vigil and my fast ; 
In reverence touched the dark breast of the earth 
From which we came, to which we shall return : 
My vanities, I trust, are dead. 
The Abbot. They are. 
ecket. Then action’s time is come. At Soissons late 
I watched three nights before three saintly shrines, 


Praying for strength. It comes to me this hour. 
England no more shall lie a corse : a spirit 
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Shall lift once more that head blasphemers spurn ; 

To the dried arm the flesh shall come as flesh 

Pure in the child. No more the wail shall rise 

From vacant minsters—yea, from Christian babes 
Amerced of Christian food. Bring forth the parchments ! 
From ‘him, the crowned transgressor, to the least, 

The Censure falls on all. 


The Archbishop of Sens [entering]. Your Grace has heard it ?— 
The English king lies sick. 
Becket. Lies sick—alas ! 
I war not-on the sick. 
Sohn of S. The king excepted, 


The Censure ’s nought. The heart of England burns, 
And waits that stroke which, troubling not allegiance 
In civil things, keeps pure the things of God. 
A frost will fall upon that fiery heart, 
The chiefest culprit spared. 

Becket. Let come what may, 
I strike not him that ’s down. My lord archbishop, 
You come in time to hear the unrighteous banned 
For crimes reiterate and denounced long since. 
We sever from the Church the Church’s foes, 
Henceforth to plot outside her. John of Oxford, 
Richard of Ilchester, Thomas Fitz-Bernard, 
Joceline of Salisbury bishop, Hugh St. Clare, 
De Luci, yokemate in the guilt of others, 
Joceline of Baliol, and, of baser sort, 
Bandit, not knight, de Broc, one time a monk. 
Sirs, write ye dowr the sentence : be it hung 
On all the city gates through France and England ; 
From all the altars be it sounded forth, 
With tapers flung to the earth. 


Meanwhile the King has sent John of Oxford, the evil genius of the 
drama, to Rome, and deceived the Pope into granting conditions which 
involved partial withdrawal of support from the Primate. This is one 
of the turning points in the growth of his saintly perfection, under the 
keenest trial that can befall a true servant of the Church, that of finding 
himself misjudged and hardly dealt with by the highest authority in her. 
It is under this severe discipline that Becket ripens, if we may say so, 
to the maturity which is required for his complete self-sacrifice and 


martyrdom. 
Becket [reads]. ‘* ‘Trust not in princes,’ wear they mitre or crown ! 
King Henry maddens with his Roman triumph ; 
He boasts the names of those who clutched his gold ; 
Extols the Pope ; to England hastes ; reports 
Your office cancelled.” Write, good Herbert, write— 
There ’s one at least in Rome whom I can trust, 
One near the Pope—in my name write, and thus : 
**Once more Barabbas is released ; once more 
The Just is crucified. His little ones, 
The homeless, and the wretched, and the meek, 
Are hurled abroad in hunger, while the impure 
With monarchs make their feast. My part is done ; 
I fought God’s cause, and unto God I leave it. 
I sue, no more, tribunals of this world ; 
In them let sinners trust !” 
John of S. My lord, your greatness 

Yields to the humblest liberty of speech. 
Send not to Rome such missive! Who sits there, 
Sits on God’s tower, and further sees than we. 

Bechet. A just reproof: I should not have forgotten ;— 
His realm is Christendom’s unmeasured orb, 
That which it is, and that which it shall be ; 
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To him earth’s kingdoms are but provinces, 
Revolted some, within his Master’s kingdom. 

He must be patient, lest, in raising one, 

He spurn its neighbour, tottering. Woe is me! 

I am an islander with narrow heart, 

And England-fastened eyes. I see my country, 
Her laws made null by modern instances, 

Her Scriptures by traditions slain of men, 

Her poor down-trampled ‘neath a bestial hoof ; 
Yea, scandals worse than these—subverted virtue ; 
Honour, long-outraged, ceasing from its shame ; 
The salt o’ the earth daily its savour losing, 
Self-sentenced to be trodden under foot. 

Write thou to Rome ; be mine the heart alone 
That bleeds beneath thy words—write, ‘‘ Holy Father ! 
My spirit is in bitterness this day. 

The endurance and the hopes of years are lost ; 
Henceforth what malefactor fears Church censures ? 
Who rises o’er the fear of worldly censors ? 
Sequestrated are seven fair English sees, 

Abbeys untold.” They bid me to be patient ! 
Tell him that time makes patience sin ; the years 
Work for the foe, not us. 


Here is a comment on the state of things which ensued, in the form 
of a dialogue between the Primate’s two friends, John of Salisbury and 
Herbert of Bosham. 


Herbert. 


John of S. 


Herbert. 


John of S. 


Herbert. 


John of S. 
Herbert. 


Far-travelled seer, welcome from all the lands! 
How speak they of our primate ? 
Much, and ill: 

The magnates of the State fear and dislike him ; 
The magnates of the Church admire yet fear ; 
With instinct from above the poor are with him. 
°T is ever thas! In Castle Rockingham, 
When like a stag at bay old Anselm stood, 
The Red King glaring at him in lust of blood, 
What help was his from prelate or from peer? 
The council-hall was as a captured city : 
The bishops hung their heads. Then from the crowd 
An old grey man stepped forth, and knelt, and said, 
‘* Father, thy children bid thee have no fear : 
The poor man’s prayer is strong !” 

Not helpfuller then 
Pope Urban was to Anselm than, this hour, 
His successor to Thomas. Herbert, Herbert! 
The Church errs never ; but her rulers err : 
They lack the earth-wisdom of the secular lords. 
The errors of the rulers of the Church 
At times more serve her than their happiest prudence. 
*T is true they cause her trials :—well, what next? 
God sends her strength proportioned to those trials, 
And makes her feel that strength is His alone. 
Statesmen do penance here on earth for errors ;— 
Their sins a later, sterner Court shall judge. 
The Church her sackcloth wears on earth for sins ; 
The sinless error hurts her not : it breeds 
Her pains of growth—no more. 

That slowness frets me. 
Her slowness means her greatness. Statesmen play 
Still the short game, because their time is short ; 
She that endures, the long. Her nature this ; 
Her nature, and God’s law, not her design : 
Her total force she cannot mass in front : 
Reserves she hath. Some tyrant’s luckless craft 
Forth drags them ; and, his victory all but won, 
He finds his war beginning. 
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A little further on, Herbert describes the change in Becket when at 


Montmirail. 
Herbert. 


John of S. 
Herbert. 


John of S. 


Herbert. 


Sohn of S. 


Herbert. 


And here 
Becket. 


God, O God! 
How diverse showed those twain when first they warred, 
And how that first diversity hath grown 
With fleeting of the years. At Montmirail 
That truth o’ershone me like a lightning flash! 
Not then, as at Northampton, towered he up, 
A terror to his foes. In patient sadness, 
With neck a little bent and forward head, 
Six hours he stood beneath that scourge of tongues : 
He spake but this; ‘‘I swear to serve my King, 
Saving the honour of the King of kings : 
Who swears to more is Pagan and a slave!” 
No boast he made of self. ’Mid storm and darkness 
He clung to God as limpet to the rock ; 
He ’s greater than he was: the grace of Orders 
Within his soul makes increase. 
It were time 
He sued the Pope once more. 
He never sues him, 
Though loyalest of his sons. He trusts in God, 
And broods not much on counsels for the future. 
When late I spake of such, he smiled and said, 
‘* There was an hour beside St. Denys’ tomb ! 
*T was then you deemed our fortunes touched their highest : 
It is not, friend, from thrones of kings or popes 
Issues man’s hope, but from the martyr’s grave.” 
Herbert, the fault is yours—your fault—your folly ! 
One day you ’ll wreck us. Yes, the fault is yours ! 
Should Thomas catch from you— 
No word from me 
Hath Thomas heard to fire the martyr’s zeal. 
Ever you praise man’s life ; yet ever muse 
How, innocently, man may soonest leave it : 
All which the moment needeth you ignore. 
Herbert, see that which is !—you gaze for aye 
On pictures in the air. 
Which they can see not 
Who, dazzled, watch that merry house on fire, 
A world in dotage hastening to its doom. 


is the Primate’s own soliloquy at the same time. 





Each day more clearly, like two mighty peaks 

Of one veiled mountain, shine two truths before me. 
My hope is not from England—that I learned 
Deserted at Northampton: not from Rome— 

That learned I when those legates, later missioned, 
Cancelled my two years’ work, and from me drave 

A penitent realm, returning. Once again 

At Montmirail I learned it. Be it so! 

Twice was the victory from my hand down dashed 
When all but won. 

Immeasurably Rome helps me—needs she must— 
Simply by being—merely by existence ; 

Help me by act she cannot. She doth well: 

To invoke her now were base. But thou, my country, 
The on-rolling centuries, whose fateful hands 

Shall bind the purple or the death-robe round thee, 
Engrain their deep-dyed tissue here, and now: 

Thy son am I, not less than Christian Bishop ; 

Thy martyr, if God wills it, I would die. [Liewellen enters.] 
These be the Papal mandates. Place them, friend, 
Within their hands—the hands of York and London ; 
But when the eyes of men are on them set : 

Your labour else is vain. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lilewellen. It shall be done. [Departs.] 
Becket. There should have been no need to send those missives— 
I must not think it. Once I was unjust. 
The Holy Father sees as from a height ; 
I fight but on the plain : my time is short, 
And in it much to expiate. I must act. 
[After a pause.]} 
I strove for justice, and my mother’s honour ; 
For these at first. Now know I that God’s Truth 
Is linked with these as close as body and soul. 

Every one knows the calm serene courage with which St. Thomas met 
his death. Mr. de Vere, unless we are mistaken, has endeavoured to trace 
out the successive interior stages by means of which this heavenly peace 
and fortitude were gained. We consider his conception of St. Thomas both 
as historically true and as full of deep spiritual insight. St. Thomas 
learned in exile, in retirement, and, lastly, by the comparative isolation 
in which he was left by so many who ought to have been his protectors 
and champions, the secret of the power of that martyrdom which is 
said to have been revealed to him as his own future lot while he was in 
France. There are times when the Church is served by such sacrifices 
in a way in which no other form of devotion to her interests can serve 
her. As in the great conflicts with heresy she ‘leans, so to speak, on 
the support of the Christian Doctorate, so in her battles against the 
encroachments of the civil power, and also, it must be said, in the 
afflictions which she has to undergo from the faintheartedness, worldli- 
ness, or self-seeking of some of her own prominent officials, her great 
strength and resource may lie in the sufferings of her martyrs and con- 
fessors. ‘The conflict in which Becket fell has again and again been 
renewed under different forms, and may always be again revived. In 
that conflict her champions may often find themselves abandoned, 
deprived of aid from quarters whence they might have expected it 
with the greatest security. Such is sometimes the course of God’s 
Providence, Who designs to help His Church not so much by the 
secular power of her loyal children or the counsels of those who sit on 
her highest thrones, as by the far more abiding strength of the victory 
which springs from the martyr’s grave. And that which is the Pro- 
vidence of God for His Church is at the same time the method of His 
marvellous wisdom in the guidance of souls to perfection. Becket was 
great when he ascended the chair of St. Augustine of Canterbury, he 
was brave when he repudiated the Royal Customs, and endured exile 
for the sake of conscience—brave, and holy too, when he submitted his 
cause to the decision of the Pope. But the refined and consummate 
beauty of holiness spread like some fair bloom over his soul when he 
was disappointed and outwardly defeated. It was then that his eyes 
opened to the splendour of the sacrifice which the service of the Church 
required of him. If he had triumphed at once, in defence of a righteous 
cause, he might have lived to be a great founder or a great reformer. 
As it is, he became St. Thomas of Canterbury, the martyr and, in a 
sense, the founder, alike of the liberties of the Church and the liberties 


of Englishmen. 
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2. Histoire du Mont-Saint-Michel. Au peril dela Mer. Publié par la Redaction des 
Annales du Mont-Saint-Michel. En vente chez les R.R. P.P. du Mont-Saint- 
Michel. Maudre, 1876. 

No one that has visited the great St. Michael’s Mount of Normandy, 
can ever forget it. In this respect it is like the fairy city, Venice. 
Both are unique in their different ways, and make us marvel over the 
skill and patience of men in turning natural advantages to such good 
account that their works remain lasting memorials of the genius of those 
who conceived and planned them. 

The interesting little volume before us is compiled from the Annales du 
Mont-Saint-Michel, and gives a full account of the rise of the abbey from 
pagan times to the present. It has passed, indeed, through many vicissi- 
tudes, since the moment when the great Archangel Michael appeared 
three several times to Bishop Aubert, commanding him to build a church 
there in his honour. Bishop Aubert hesitated, not knowing if the vision 
came from God, till,:on the last occasion, St. Michael touched’ his 
head, leaving an indelible scar as a token of the truth of the vision. 
Then all doubt fled away, and the rearing up of the first stage of 
the buildings became the work of his life. Many a miracle and 
preternatural favour lightened the work, and the Bishop became more 
and more holy himself, till in due time St. Aubert’s own relics reposed 
under the altar he had dedicated to the glory of God and the honour of 
“ Monseigneur St. Michel,” on the 16th of October, 709. From that 
time the holy Mount became a place of pilgrimage, and has continued 
so, with little interruption, to our own day. 

Many of our readers will know how grandly the rock rises up from 
the sea and its treacherous plain of sand. On one side only, at low 
tide, can it ever be approached on foot, and then with precautions ; for 
the sands are quick, and very fatal to the unwary and ignorant. The 
guides are full of tragic stories and weird legends, so that a kind of awe 
mixes with all our impressions of this wonderful place, which increases 
with every step on our way when once we are under the guidance of the 
religious brother who shows the abbey and all its marvels to strangers. 
We are following in the footsteps of many a noble pilgrim, from Charle- 
magne to the nineteenth century. The great Rollo, Duke of Normandy, 
after his baptism, placed his sword at the feet of St. Michael, and, after 
God and our Blessed Lady, proclaimed him Patron of Normandy. 
Most of the kings of France, and many English kings, came in person 
or sent presents to the shrine, made still more illustrious by the miracles 
which took place under the invocation of St. Aubert, who has a special 
feast to commemorate the finding of his body, after it had been stolen, 
bearing on the head the miraculous scar. The feast is called “The 
Elevation of St. Aubert,” and is kept on the 18th of June, when his 
relics are exposed. The Pope, Martin the Fifth, granted many Indul- 
gences to pilgrims on that day. 

The hero of Brittany, Bertrand du Guesclin, went there in pilgrimage 
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with the flower of French knights. He afterwards built his learned 
wife, Tiffanie, a house on the rock, where she died. Bishops led their 
flocks, shepherds joined company to pray there, before they went on 
their long pilgrimage to the Holy Land, at the time of the Crusades. 
But one of the prettiest sights must have been the pilgrimage of little 
children, coming to honour the Prince of the Angels. Numerous 
bands came, according to the records of 1333, called ‘‘ Pastoureaux.” 
Mysterious voices had been heard saying, “‘ Levez-vous, et allez au 
Mont-Saint-Michel.” One baby of twenty-one days old had said dis- 
tinctly, “ Portez-moi, je vous prie, au Mont-Saint-Michel,” and two 
children died of grief because they were shut up and not allowed 
to go. St. Aubert had placed the church in the hands of a College 
of Canons, but abuses arose in the course of time, and in the year 
966 it was given to the Benedictines, and under the rule of many 
zealous abbots it grew more and more in splendour and fame.. Twelve 
times it was set on fire by lightning, but it was always restored, and 
became more beautiful than before. Our own St. Michael’s Mount 
in Cornwall was given over to the Benedictines also, by St. Edward 
the Confessor, in a charter under his own hand, and the intercourse 
between the parent-house and the English offspring was constant. 
St. Anselm and Lanfranc often visited Mont-Saint-Michel, while many 
English monasteries were governed by monks sent from thence after the 
Norman Conquest. 

During the stormy days of the great wars the monks had to fight 
and defend their monastery many times, not only from encroaching 
neighbours, but the English coveted it and tried hard to take it. They 
were defeated, however, partly by the bravery of the monks, aided by 
their great Patron. The treacherous sands also proved an ally, for many 
a brave Englishman was swallowed up by them. Louis the Eleventh, 
in 1469, founded the famous Order of Mont-Saint-Michel, and joined 
the knights to the monastery for their defence, and as a school of 
chivalry. But the union did no good to the religious spirit, which 
began to decline from that time. It did indeed revive a little while 
under the Reform of St. Maur, in 1622, when a few monks of the Reform 
were sent there, only to be chased away by the Revolution, when one 
of the religious delivered over the treasures of the abbey to the 
“Assemblée Nationale,” October, 1791, and the “ Royal Abbey” 
became a State prison. 

Once more, in 1834, the abbey was in flames for the thirteenth 
time. A happy danger it proved, for restoration was a necessity. The 
prison was suppressed, and in 1864 the Mount was given over by 
the Government to the Bishop of Coutances, who has been restoring 
it most beautifully and carefully. A colony of religious of St. Edmund 
from Pontigny took up their abode in those lately desecrated buildings, 
and pilgrimages are made from all parts with renewed fervour, though 
they never wholly ceased at the worst times. We may well say that the 
“Palais des Anges” has renewed its youth, in sorrowful contrast to our 
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Cornish Mount, which is simply a gentleman’s country seat. Only last 
year, an English Protestant lady, who had visited Mont-Saint-Michel 
three several summers, begged one of the priests there, to whom she 
had often before spoken on religious subjects, to hear her confession, 
which she made with many tears, and afterwards she went to pray before 
the Blessed Sacrament. That afternoon she went out walking with 
another lady, and no guide, at a dangerous hour of the tide. Soon the 
waves rolled up round her on the shifting sands. She was able to swim, 
but the current was too strong for her. In vain the fishermen who saw 
her danger tried to save her. Some one in the meantime had told the 
Father, who had heard her confession, that a person was in peril, and 
looking through a telescope he recognized who it was, and that she was 
lost. All he could do was to give her absolution, and a few minutes 
later her body disappeared. ‘Ten days after it was recovered, with a 
medal of our Blessed Lady tightly held between her teeth. She was 
buried, with all the rites of the Church, in the abbey cemetery. 

It is impossible, in a short space, to attempt to describe the abbey 
and its village on the rock. It is large enough to contain four hundred 
inhabitants, beside the inmates of the abbey. From the vaulted audience 
chamber you go to the council chamber of the knights, and from thence 
through endless beautiful halls to the “‘ Tour de Dentelle,” from whence 
the people on the sands below look like flies. The chapel is a marvel 
of beauty, the crypt is dedicated to “‘ Notre Dame sous terre.” On the 
north is “ La Merveille,” a tower of many stories, the base built solidly 
into the very rock. It contains a refectory, dormitories, &c. Last 
summer a band of pilgrims, containing some English, ended their devo- 
tions by singing cantiques. Some of them went slowly round the Mount 
in boats, and the evening air was filled with many voices joining in the 
refrain of one of the favourite cantiques in honour of the Sacred Heart. 
The pilgrims in the boats sang— 


Dieu de clemence, 
Dieu de pitie, 


and their brethren from the platform above answered— 


Sauvez Rome! 
Sauvez la France! 


3. Histoire de la Persécution Religieuse dans le Jura Bernois, 1873—1875. 
Paris : Albanel et Baitenweck. 

This is a valuable book of special study or of reference for all who 
wish to understand the present position of the persecuted Church under 
the Government of Berne. The Preface, accounting for the form under 
which the history is presented, of a compilation of documents rescued 
from the oblivion of newspapers and connected only by a succinct 
narrative of the facts which they are adduced to prove, says very justly 
and wisely, that the facts of the persecution are so strange and so 
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completely foreign to what is supposed to be the spirit of the age, that 
a simple narrative would be in danger of being cried down as a work 
of the imagination. We nevertheless regret much that a “simple 
narrative” has not been prefixed for general readers, to whom a mere 
chronologically arranged catalogue of facts is necessarily wearisome: 
Such a summary need not have interfered with the general intention 
of the work, which is admirable, and it might easily have been com- 
prised in a few introductory chapters, treating the history of the years 
1873, 1874, 1875, of course, at much greater length, but in the same 
manner as the first chapter actually does treat the preceding stages 
of the quarrel. The more publicity we can secure for the disgraceful 
doings in the Jura and in Germany, the less will honest Englishmen 
like to soil their hands by joining them in fellowship with unprincipled 
oppressors of good men and loyal subjects. Switzerland is the classic 
land of liberty. We find in this history some precious samples of the 
things which are done in the sacred name of liberty. 

The Bernese Jura formerly was under the Prince-Bishops of Basle. 
In 1793 it was made a part of France. By the Treaty of Vienna in 
1815 it was given to the Canton of Berne. The junction of fifty 
thousand particularly good Catholics of French origin with four hundred 
thousand Protestants of German origin was not a happy thought, and 
could not be expected to work well; but the Catholics had their 
rights secured by the terms of the Act of Annexation and duly sworn 
to by the Bernese Government, and for a time things went peacefully 
enough. About 1830 the troubles began. A new Constitution was 
voted by the people, among whom the Catholics were in a powerless 
minority, and the clergy were called upon to swear submission to laws 
subversive of the rights of conscience and of their allegiance to the 
Church. The path was already traced out in 1832, and Prince 
Bismarck must be denied the praise of inventive genius. Then, as 
now, good priests preferred prison, exile, penury, to wicked obedience. 
The spirit of persecution once roused did not again subside, and the 
war of petty annoyance and passive resistance has never entirely ceased, 
though it has sometimes flagged for a few years when the Protestants 
of Berne, for one reason or another, found it their interest at the 
moment to press less heavily upon those whose rights of conscience 
they were bound by solemn treaty to respect. The earlier efforts of 
the “‘ Liberal” party were to secularize education; and as far back as 
1837 three priests were deprived of their charge of the primary schools 
in the old episcopal city of Porrentruy, and a “mixed normal school” 
was established, which was the fruitful parent of apostates, and served 
as “feeder” to the University of Berne. A Diocesan Seminary was 
quietly ordered to shut itself up, and the masters were coolly told to 
disappear, without so much as a warrant being shown or a reason 
invented. In 1845, all who had been at a Jesuit College were declared 
incapable of holding any office in the State. Then it was discovered 
(and again Prince Bismarck has plagiarized) that nuns are, as a rule, 
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affiliated to the Society of Jesus, and the Ursulines and Sisters of 
Charity were deported across the border in ofen carriages in the depth 
of winter. In 1857, the Civil Government forbade the Devotions of the 
Holy Childhood and the Month of Mary. The latter was declared to 
be importunate piety and tending to disunion! The interference with 
parish priests dates from 1867, when the Government kindly gave to the 
parishes of the Jura the right of nominating their own priests without 
any reference to the Bishop. The Jurassic Catholics declined the favour. 
An amusing little incident belongs to this date. The Bishop of Basle 
had ordered a “Collect” for the Pope. The Civil Government thought 
a collection was to be made, and fifteen curés were prosecuted. It must 
have seemed very like high treason to send money to the Holy Father. 
The Jettiness of bigotry is worth noting. The combat deepens. Father 
Gury’s Moral Theology does not find favour with the Government: 
the Seminary of Basle must forego Gury or perish. Archbishop 
Kenrick’s Moral Theology is substituted, but the Seminary is suppressed 
all the same. Perhaps Kenrick was as bad as Gury. Clergy retreats 
were stopped. The Bishop, Mgr. Lachat, had always been conciliatory, 
but where duty was in question, inflexible. He was a valiant upholder 
of Infallibility, and lost no time in promulgating the definition ; but 
human endurance has its limits. He was voted out of his bishopric, 
and his clergy were severely forbidden to have anything to do with him. 
This was on the rst of February, 1873. The priests were not very 
submissive, it must be admitted ; and if they ought to obey man rather 
than God, they have deserved, both in Switzerland and Germany, all 
the punishment which has been inflicted upon them. A very minute 
account of the progress of the persecution, from the deposition of the 
Bishop of Basle to the end of 1875, cannot be analyzed as it deserves 
in a short notice. 


4. Stories of Martyr Priests. By M. ¥.S. Washbourne, 1876. 


This little book dedicated to the boys of England will help to make 
better known to those, who are most of all concerned, the bright 
example of our English martyrs. The “rising generation” will not 
have in all human probability such quiet times as their immediate 
predecessors, and though the rack and the halter and the hangman’s 
knife may never be brought back, the faith and virtue of Catholics 
may be put to yet severer tests. It is a sacred duty not to permit our 
boys and girls to fall, in human knowledge, below the level of their 
Protestant brethren ; but it is even a more sacred duty still to form 
them to high principles upon the highest models, that they who are 
‘*sons of the saints” may not shame their parentage. The plan of the 
book before us, which is a series of short histories told in an interesting 
way of men whose names should be familiar to every English Catholic, 
forbids us to make extracts. 
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5. Azalea. By Cecil Clayton, Author of Zfie’s Game. In three volumes. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1876. 

Azalea is pleasantly written and readable enough. The heroine 
is angelic in all respects except her half-Jewish extraction, and when 
suddenly transferred from the clusest retirement in Wiltshire to the 
full brightness of the London season, is scarcely conscious that she 
is the object of universal homage, and having her affections already 
engaged to her cousin absent in India, only breaks a few hearts around 
her and keeps her own unchanged. The plot is not very original, and 
the chief fault of the book is that though it is a tale of true love the 
course of things runs so shockingly smoothly, in the absence of the 
indispensable villain or villains, that there seems no sufficient raison 
d'’ttre for the history at all. Still it decidedly belongs to the better 
class of three-volume literature, and if the characters are rather sketchy 
there is a good deal of clever writing. Azalea is too perfect, or at 
least she ought for the story’s sake to have been put into circumstances 
which might have brought out a momentary flash of some hidden 
Hebrew fire. The old vicar’s unselfish character is well drawn. 
Mr. Chiltern and his vicar had been old college friends: the squire, 
without knowing that he had a rival, married the vicar’s cousin, whom 
the vicar had intended to marry himself. The vicar accepts the 
disappointment, and not only forgives but loves the squire more than 
ever for his wife’s sake, and when she dies soon after transfers all his 
affection to her child. Mr. Chiltern, a man of refined tastes and 
patrician sympathies and handsome to the last degree, was paying for 
the sins of his ancestors and living at a secondary family mansion a 
few miles away from the primary one, which had been sold with 
right however of repurchase on the same terms within sixty years, 
twenty whereof had still to run. Harold Chiltern is at Eton and 
destined for Oxford when the story opens. He means to make his 
fortune and buy back Chiltern Chase. He controls at will his father 
who is “lord of the world beside.” He is the beloved of the vicar, 
familiarly called “‘Uncle John,” and a general favourite, but too 
genuinely good to be spoiled. The squire had a scapegrace of a 
brother who took to painting, lived in Italy, married a Jewess of 
celestial beauty, had a daughter Azalea, and died. When Azalea’s 
mother died the old Jew grandfather writes to Mr. Chiltern to ask if he 
will take charge of the girl now twelve years old, or leave her with him, 
to be in that event brought up in his “ancient faith.” Mr. Chiltern 
thinking it a bore acts nevertheless as a Christian. She turns out a 
charming creature. Harold takes immensely to the child and soon 
finds that he loves her with more than brotherly love, but he generously 
resolves to leave her in ignorance that she may be perfectly unfettered. 
He takes high honours at Oxford, and immediately disgusts his father 
by demanding permission to go to some colony and enter business that 
he may make the £80,000 wanted for buying back Chiltern Chase, 
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He extorts consent, has an affecting interview with Azalea, tells her 
a great deal more than he meant to have done and goes off to Calcutta, 
picking up a useful business connexion on the voyage. In his absence 
an impetuous young lady given to fearless riding, who had eloped with 
a guardsman, and being: immediately unhappy had returned to her 
mother and is now, by the considerate death of the guardsman, once 
more free, prevails upon Mr. Chiltern to let her take Azalea to London. 
Mrs. Elliot is the heiress of Chiltern Chase, but her money is tied up till 
she arrives at the discreet age of twenty-five. She and Harold have 
been great friends from children, and her proposal to bring out Azalea 
is not altogether disinterested, for she thinks that if that dangerous 
girl can be married off in Harold’s absence he will probably fall 
in love with the heiress of Chiltern Chase, partly for her own sake 
and partly for the old family mansion. She does not know that Harold 
and Azalea are as good as engaged already. Her calculations are 
frustrated by Azalea’s contempt for worldly greatness. Baronets and 
colonels are ruthlessly refused. Harold returns unexpectedly, having 
been sent to England with a good salary in the interest of a Calcutta 
firm. He has good prospects, but it will be long before £80,000 are 
his. The old Jew grandfather dies opportunely, and leaves his hoarded 
wealth (£120,000) to Azalea, whom Harold had married just before 
for love not money. 

We notice an occasional sign of High Church sympathies,! but we 
may be allowed to hope that Azalea’s observations on “that lovely 
Mass you and Madge took me to hear in Farm Street” are not any 
echo of the author’s own sentiments. It is just as illogical to be 
frightened away by good music from the pursuit of truth as to follow its 
fascination. The illation from “feeling” to “doctrine” is feminine, 
and is perhaps therefore put in Azalea’s mouth. It would suit 
Mrs. Elliot well enough; but Hypatia, to whom Azalea is likened, had 
a soul above such poor philosophy. The question whether the Church 
of Rome is true or not, the one way of salvation or not, has nothing 
to do with the goodness or the badness of Catholic music, or even of 
Catholic preaching. 


1 It may be well to repeat a remark often made but certainly not yet 
sufficiently understood. We do not accuse the author and others of intentional 
misrepresentation in their use of the name ‘‘ English Catholics,” but as a fact the 
phrase is deceptive. It is formed upon the model of the well-worn Roman Catholic, 
and whether they are intended to do so or not, untheological people will explain the 
recently coined term by the one already too well known. ‘‘ Roman Catholic” is an 
unfortunate compound, but it misleads nobody. All men know that it designates 
a member of the Catholic Church which is subject to the See of Rome. ‘‘ English 
Catholic ” does of mean a member of the Catholic Church which is subject to the 
See of Canturbury, because no one has ever pretended that the Universal Church is 
subject to the See of Canterbury. The words ‘‘ English Catholic” and ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic ’’ have the same structure but different significance, and this ought to be 
acknowledged. Megatur paritas. 
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IIl.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 


PART XVII. (WALSINGHAM). 

The following letter from the Lord High 
Admiral of England to his sovereign would have 
rather astonished my Lords of the Admiralty of 
the present day. A captain of the fleet, being in 
great danger of losing his ship, invoked our Ladye 
of Walsingham, and made a vow, if she would 
preserve him, never to eat flesh nor fish until he 
had been on pilgrimage to her. The Lord High 
Admiral gives him leave of absence to fulfil his 
vow; and this is the letter from Sir Edward 
Howard to his sovereign, dated April 17, 1513: 

“ Sir,—(I have) taken all Master Arthur’s folks 
and bestowe them in the arme, wher (I am 
deficient by) reson of deth, by casualte and other- 
ways. And, Sir, (I have given him liber)te to go 
hoome ; for, Sir, when he was in extreme danger 

. from hym he called upon Our Ladye of 
Walsingham for help and com(fort, and made) a 
vow that, an’ it pleased God and her to deliver 
him out of the pe(ril, he wde vol)ner eet fleshe 
nor fyche tyl he had seen heer. Sir, I a(ssure 
you) he was in mervelous danger, for it was 
merveil that the shipp bey(ng with) al her sayls 
strikyns full but a rok with her starn that she 
br(ake) not in peces at the furst stroke.” And 
adds, his absence will be a great loss to them. 
Recommends him highly to the King. Hopes he 
will give him comfortable words for his bravery.*? 

The last pilgrimage to Walsingham which I 
shall notice is that of Cardinal Wolsey, in August, 
1517. Writing in that month to Henry the Eighth 
he says that he is anxious to see his Grace and 
know of his good estate, but has been so vexed 
with the sweat, he dare not yet come to his 
presence. Proposes to start for Walsingham on 
Monday next, and from thence to Our Ladye of 
Grace, in fulfilment of his vow, which may correct 
the weakness of his stomach.** 


Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. i. n. 3903, p. 538. MS. Cott. 


Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii, p. 1538, n. 38, Appendix. 
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On the 30th of August the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, Sebastian Giustiniani, writes to the Council 
of Ten saying that he had sent his secretary to 
Wolsey several times for an audience: could never 
get ‘one: so at last, as Wolsey is going on a 
pilgrimage to fulfil a vow at a shrine some hundred 
miles hence, resolved at any rate to speak to him. 
Found him with a troubled countenance and bent 
brow. Told him of the Turkish news, which he 
said he had heard already. Perceiving that he 
said nothing at all to me on this or any other 
topic, I then offered to accompany his right 
reverend lordship on his journey with an honour- 
able train, at my own cost ; but without appearing 
flattered even by this proposal, he said he had no 
need of any additional company beyond his own 
retinue, which was both honourable and numerous. 
He has been ill of late; and really his appearance, 
in addition to his mental perturbation, indicates 
this, although the profuse perspiration endured by 
him has not quite carried off his wrath.®’ 

Thirteen days later—zc., September 12— 
Guistiniani writes to the Doge that a French 
ambassador has arrived from the Emperor, a man 
of no account, apparently only to borrow money. 
He has not yet had an audience of the King, who 
keeps aloof at Windsor to avoid the sickness, or of 
Wolsey, who-has gone to Walsingham.“ 

On his return from his pilgrimage, Wolsey 
writes to Sir R. Wingfield, saying he has been so 
vexed with fever since his return from Wal- 
singham, that he has been obliged to detain 
Wingfeld’s servant Bysshop, &c. This letter has 
no date.*° 

A document in the Public Record Office 
contains a declaration of the expenses of the 
household of Thomas, Cardinal of York, for three 
years, ending December 4, tenth Henry the 
Eighth. The expenses for the ninth year, in- 
cluding the journey to Walsingham, come to 
2,6162. 55. 234 a. 


83 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 1154. 


84 bid, p. 1160, n. 3675. 


85 Jbid. p. 1540, n. 40, Appendix. 86 bid. p. 1412, n. 4623. 
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Offerings, bequests, &¢., to Our Ladye of 
Walsingham. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the “ Annals 
of the chapel of Walsingham,” from which 
Capgrave quotes, have perished. They appear to 
have been a register of the principal offerings and 
donations to our Ladye. Roger Ascham, who 
visited Cologne in 1550, makes this observation : 
“The three Kings be not so rich, I believe, as 
was the Ladye of Walsingham. Erasmus speaks 
of the votive statues of gold, and of silver gilt, 
which were shown to him; and says that a day 
would not suffice to describe the world of admirable 
things which he saw there, and which were kept 
under the altar of our Ladye, from whence they 
were brought out for him to see.”** Consequently, 
some idea may be formed of the riches of the 
sanctuary of Our Ladye of Walsingham. 

By an entry in the Wardrobe book of the 
28th of Edward the First, it appears that 
the King was accustomed to make a yearly 
offering to our Ladye: ‘‘On the 15th of May of 
this year, z.¢. 1300, he offered to the image of our 
Ladye in the chapel of Walsingham a clasp of 
gold of the value of eight marcs; and on the 
same day the Queen offered to our Ladye, by the 
hands of John de But, a clasp of the value of six 
and a half marcs.” §§ 

Of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, who died at 
Leicester, on the 13th of May, 1361, Capgrave 
Says: 

“In the annals of the chapel at Walsingham 
it is mentioned that this Henry gave to our 
Blessed Ladye a vase with handles,®® on which he 
expended almost four hundred marcs. In the 
same annals it is also written that the father of 
this Henry, who was Earl of Lancaster, and not 
Duke, offered to our Ladye an Angelical Salu- 
tation with precious stones—sa/utationem angelicam 
cum lapidibus pretiosis—the value of which several 
persons esteemed at four hundred marcs.”® 


87 Depromit (mystagogus) ex ipso altari mundum rerum admirabilium. 
8 Lib. Garderobe, p. 334. 
89 The manuscripts differ here: one has urnam illam cum libis ; another, urnam 


© De illustr. Henricis, p. 164. Rolls Edit. 
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This is one of the many instances of the 
difficulty which the archzeologist has to determine 
what is to be understood by Salutatio Angelica. 
It has been suggested that this offering consisted 
of a: valuable pair of beads; but I have never 
found any instance of a pair of beads being 
described by Salutatio Angelica; moreover, it is 
cum lapidibus, and not de /apidibus. Hence it is 
most probable that this was a tablet with a repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation, and adorned with 
precious stones. Six years later, in 1367, 
Sir Thomas de Uvedale left to the chapel of 
Our Ladye of Walsingham a tablet of silver, gilt, 
with the Salutation of the Blessed Virgin, together 
with a painted image.*! 

Sums of money for offerings and candles are 
frequently recorded. 

Thus in the accounts of Elizabeth of York: 

“March 26, 1502: 

“ Offering to Our Ladye of Walsingham, 
vis. viiid.” * 

In many cases these were not casual, but 
annual, offerings; and frequently made more than 
once during the year. Thus in the Northumberland 
Household Book of 1512: 

“Item. My Lorde usith to send afor Michael- 
mas for his Lordschips offerynge to Our Lady of 
Walsyngeham iiij@.”* 

“Item. My Lorde usith and accustumyth to 
send yerely for the Upholdynge of the Light of 
Wax which his Lordschip fyndith birnynge yerly 
befor Our Lady of Walsyngham, contenynge 
xi. lb. of Wax in it after vii. ob. for the fyndynge 
of every lb. redy wrought. By a Covenaunt maid 
with the Channon by great for the hole yere for 
the fyndinge of the said Light byrnning, 
vis. vilid.” 4 

The Earl also remunerated the services of the 
canon for keeping his light burning during service 
time throughout the year. 

“Item. My Lord usith and accustomith to 
syende yerely to the Channon that kepith the 
Light before Our Ladye of Walsingham for his 
reward for the hole yere for kepynge of the said 


1 Surrey Archeol. Collect. vol. iii. p. 151. 
% Surrey Archeol. Collect. vol. iii. p. 3. % Tbid. p. 337- 
% Jbid. p. 338. 
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Light, Lightynge of it at all service-tymes daily 
throwout the yere, xiid.” 

In the accounts of the Duke of Buckingham 
on the 18th of May, 1519, the following entry 
occurs : 

“To Russell, for my offering to Our Ladye of 
Walsingham, 65. 82.” % 

Another contemplated offering to Our Ladye 
of Walsingham is now recorded, unique of its 
kind, and which was even more curious than the 
donation to Our Ladye of Loreto made by a 
a king—I think of Saxony—and which I saw 
displayed in one of the cases in the Treasury of 
Loreto, when I was on pilgrimage there in 1857, 
in the suite of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius the 
Ninth. It consisted of his Majesty’s wedding 
suit, coat, vest, and nether garments. 

On the 15th of May, 1515, Sir R. Wingfeld, 
English Ambassador to the Emperor, writes to 
Henry the Eighth for some place, the name of 
which is decayed in the original, and describes a 
great dance of fresh and fair bourgeoises maydens 
ordered by the Emperor to be held at. . 
(Malines?) on Sunday the 13th of May, at which 
the ambassadors were also present, excepting the 
Pope’s nuncio. 

“Some of the women,” says he, ‘were mar- 
vellous fair, well fed, and clean washen, in such 
wise that, an I were young as my beard is white, 
your Grace might think by the manner of my 
writing that the sight of them touched me nearer 
than it did, and the rather Secause I deem that 
fair bodies, gentlewomen and others, take but 
small pleasure to see white hairs, which I have 
gotten in the cold snowy mountains, which have 
the power to make all hares and partridges that 
abide amongst them white, where my beard 
(which I have promised to bear to Our Ladye of 
Walsingham, an God give me life) is wax so white, 
that whilst I shall wear it I need none other mean 
to cause women rejoice little in my company.” 

Two years later Sir Robert writes to the King 
for permission to resign his functions in order 


% Surrey Archaeol. Collict. p. 342. 
% Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 499, no. 1285. 
%7 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 130, n. 463. Vitellius, 


B. xviii. 150. 
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% Letters and Papers, 


9 bid, p. 214. 
100 Test. Ebor. vol. i. 


that he might go to Walsingham to make an 
offering of his beard to our Ladye. The letter is 
dated Malines, May 3, 1517. In it Sir Robert 
says, that on the 16th of this month he will have 
served seven years as ambassador to the Emperor, 
having the pilgrim’s fortune to change many 
lodgings, and find few friends. Begs the King 
will have his poverty in remembrance, and give 
him licence to lay down his office, that he may 
visit Our Ladye of Walsingham, “where by the 
leave of God I would gladly leave my beard, 
which is now of so strange a color that I need 
none other arms or herald to show what favour I 
am worthy, or am like to have from henceforth 
amongst ladies and gentlewomen.”* 

Whether Sir R. Wingfeld ever carried his 
wish into execution I know not. Hé appears to 
have returned to England shortly after the date of 
this last letter. 

In the Privy Expenses of Henry the Eighth 
an entry occurs on the 14th of May, 1532: 

“Paied to Maister Garneys for the King’s 
offering to Oure Ladye of Walsingham, viis. vid.” 

This is the last offering which I have found of 
Henry the Eighth. 

Many bequests are contained in the wills of 
our forefathers. 

In 1347, John, eighth and last Earl of Surrey, 
by his will dated June 24, devised to the chapel 
of Our Ladye of Walsingham a jewel which he 
describes as his family eagle, and the rings 
arranged in the form of a constellation about it; 
at least, so I read the bequest: Jon Egle dez 
saune les anels ge sount mys par constellation.” 

In 1381, William de Ufford, Earl of Sussex, 
says in his will: 

“ JT will that a picture of a horse and a man, 
armed with my arms, be made in silver, and 
offered to the altar of Our Ladye of Walsing- 
ham.”!° This “ picture” was evidently an image. 


&c. p. 1029, n. 3199. Galba B. v. 203. 


p. 41. 


10 T suspect that saune is intended for saunc, which is also given saunch, saung, 


saunk, and explained as 


signifying sang, Parente, lignée, race, &c. See the Glossaire 


dela Langue Romane. By J. B. Roquefort. Paris, 1808. 


103 Test. Vet. p. 115. 
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Isabel, Countess of Warwick, in her will dated 
December 1, 1439, says: 

“‘T will that my tablet, with the image of our 
Ladye having a glass for! it, be offered unto our 
Ladye of Walsingham ; as also my gown of green 
alyz cloth of gold with wide sleeves; and a 
tabernacle of silver, like in the timber to that over 
our Ladye of Caversham.” She had made a 
valuable bequest to Our Ladye of Caversham.}© 

In 1453, John, Lord Scrope of Masham, by 
his testament dated March 18, wills: “Yat ye 
house of Walsingham have x. marcs for forgeten 
avowes and beheestes by me made to our Ladye 
yer.” 106 

In 1474, Dame Elizabeth Andrews wills that 
one of her two rings with the diamonds should be 

. sent to our Ladye of Walsingham.!” 

Antony Widvile, Earl Rivers, whose will, dated 
June 23, evinces great devotion to our Ladye, 
says in it: 

**My trapper of blakk! of gold I geve to 
Our Ladye of Walsingham.” ! 

Henry the Seventh offered a figure of himself, 
kneeling, made of silver and gilt, to Our Ladye 
of Walsingham,! to whom on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1505-6, Katherine, widow of Sir John 
Hastings, bequeathed her velvet gown.!!! 

Pilgrims to Walsingham generally made an 
offering or donation of a small piece of 
money at the shrine of our Ladye, a practice 
which stirred up the choler of Erasmus, who, never- 
theless, took care to record that he, too, made his 
offering of a few pence. 

In the chapel of our Lady was a chauntry 
priest for the soul of King Edward the First and 
King Edward the Second, and of Sir John 
Ovidale, Knight; and an annual distribution of 
125. 6d. to twenty-five poor persons in Bedingham 
for their souls. There was another chaplain to 
pray for the souls of John Marshall and Alicé his 
wife. The stipends of these priests were 52. 6s. 87. 
each in 1534. 















































103 Afore, before. 104 Test. Vet. p. 240. 
105 See ante, p. 10. 106 Test. Ebor. vol. ii. p. 192. 107 Test. Vet. p. 329. 
30 =This would seem to be a misprint for cloth. 10 Bentley, Lxerpt. Hist. p. 248. 


19 See his will, printed in full by Thomas Astle, F.R.S. &c. London, 1775. 
11 Test. Vet. p. 329. 
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In the King’s book of payments, 1—roth 
Henry the Eighth, there is an entry on the 1st of 
July for— 

‘“‘ William Halys, King’s priest, singing before 
Our Ladye at Walsingham, half a year’s wages, 
roos.” 

Same for the King’s candle there, 46s. 8d. 
Again in November, 1515 :!” 

Sir Richard Warde, singing before our Ladye 
at Walsingham, half a year’s wages, 100s. 

The King’s candle, 46s. 8d.’1% 

Hence it would appear that the King kept a 
candle constantly burning at Walsingham. 

Sir Bartholomew Burghersh, K.G., and one of 
the original knights of the order, who died on the 
5th of April, 1369, by his will dated on the 
previous day, desired to be buried in our Ladye’s 
chapel. “I desire,” says he, “my body to be 
buried in the chapel at Walsingham before the 
image of the Blessed Virgin, and thither to be 
carried with all speed, having one taper at the 
head, and another at the feet, where it rests the 
first night. And also I will that a dirige shall be 
there said, and in the morning a Mass, whereat a 
nobie shall be offered for my soul: that two 
torches be carried along, one on one side and the 
other on the other side, which are to be lighted at 
passing through every town, and then given to 
that church wherein it shall rest at night.” !"4 


Erasmus mentions an object which he says 
was shown at Walsingham as a relic of the Milk 
of our Blessed Ladye, but most of his comments 
are too impious to quote. It was enclosed in 
crystal, and stood on the right side of the high 
altar of the Priory church, and he describes it as 
“dried up, looking like pulverized chalk mixed 
with the white of an egg”—concretum est: dicas 
cretam tritam, alboque ovi temperatum. On the 
occasion of his visit it was brought down from 
the altar by one of the canons to Erasmus, who, 
kneeling, recited the following prayer, which he 
mentions that he had already prepared before- 
hand : 


2 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. pt. 11, p. 1442. 


4 Test. Vet. p. 77; also Dugdale, Baronag. vol. ii. p. 36. 








US Jbid, pt. 11, p. 1469. 
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“© Virgin Mother, who with thy maiden 
breasts has deserved to give milk to the Lord of 
heaven and earth, thy Son Jesus; we wish that 
being purified by His Blood, we also may advance 
to that happy infancy of dovelike simplicity, which 
knowing nought of malice, fraud, or deceit, 
eagerly desires the milk of the precepts of the 
Gospel, until it attains the perfect man, to the 
stature of the fulness of Christ, Whose happy 
company thou enjoyest for ever, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

After his dinner, as I have already said, he 
revisited the church, his avowed object being to 
examine the history or authentication of this relic. 
Young Aldrich was with him; a circumstance 
which is adverse to his alleged second visit, for 
it does not appear that Aldrich accompanied 
Erasmus on what he describes as his first visit to 
Walsingham, since he speaks of meeting the 
young Cantab on that occasion as if by chance. 

‘Dinner over,” says Erasmus, “we returned 
to the church, . . . an eagerness to see the tablet” 
—i.e, the history of the relic—“to which the 
mystagogus had referred me attracted me. After 
some considerable search we found it, but fixed so 
high that not every one’s eyes could read it. 
Mine eyes are such that I cannot be called lynx- 
eyed, nor altogether dim-sighted. Wherefore, 
whilst Aldrich read it, I casually followed him 
with my eyes, not sufficiently trusting him in a 
matter of such weight.” 

This is, in a few words, the history which 
Erasmus relates as purporting to be contained in 
the tablet : 

‘One William, born in Paris, had a great love 
of collecting relics; and after visiting many 
churches and monasteries and countries in quest 
of them, he at last arrived at Constantinople, 
where his brother was bishop—Aujus Gulielmi 
Srater illic tune agebat episcopum. Being about to 
return home, his brother told him of a certain 
virgin consecrated to God who possessed some of 
the milk of our Blessed Ladye, and he succeeded 
in obtaining half of what she had. On his journey 
homewards, he was taken ill, and feeling his end 
approaching, he summoned his most intimate 
companion of his travels, a Frenchman, and told 
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him to convey the relic to the altar of our Ladye 
in the Church of Notre Dame in Paris. Shortly 
afterwards the friend was seized with a mortal 
illness, and confided the relic to an English 
comrade, desiring him to fulfil the commission 
which he himself had been unable to execute. 
The Englishman did as he was requested, and 
delivered the relic to the canons of Notre Dame 
in Paris, from whom he obtained the half of it, 
which he brought to England, and finally con- 
veyed to Walsingham, ‘being,’ as Erasmus adds, 
‘called thither by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost.’” 

Says Menedemus: “Certainly this account is 
charmingly consistent.” Ogygius, z¢, Erasmus: 
“Yes; lest any doubt might remain, there were 
appended to it the names of the suffragan bishops, 
who to those who visit this milk, and make some 
little offering, grant as much pardon as their 
faculties admit of. Another proof of pious 
sincerity was added; the milk of the Blessed 
Virgin which was shown in many places was 
sufficiently to be venerated, but this relic was far 
more venerable than the others, because whilst 
they had been scraped from stones, this one had 
flowed from the very breasts of our Ladye.” 

Menedemus: ‘“ How is this proved?” 

Ogygius : “Oh, the maiden of Constantinople, 
who had given the milk, mentioned it.” 

Menedemus: “And she, perhaps, had been 
informed by St. Bernard!” 

Ogygius: “ Most probably.” 

Menedemus: “Whose good fortune it was to 
taste the milk from the same breast which was 
sucked by the Infant Jesus. ... But how can 
that be called the milk of the Blessed Virgin 
which did not flow from her breasts ?” 

“‘Ogygius: “It flowed as the other did, dut 
being received by a stone on which she chanced to sit, 
it dried up, and then, by the will of God, it was 
thus multiplied.” 

Menedemus: “ Exactly so.” 

Now here Erasmus contradicts the statement 
which he has just previously made—viz., “that 
the other relics of the milk had been scraped 
from stones, but that this one flowed from the 
very breast of our Ladye ;” yet here he says that 
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this one fell on a stone as well.” Stripped, how- 
ever, of its specious and Erasmian clothing, the 
real nature of the relic is quite apparent from 
what Erasmus says in the person of Ogygius. It 
is most improbable that the tale, which Erasmus 
relates, was ever written on the tablet on the wall 
at Walsingham ; and the historical assertions are 
utterly incorrect. 

1. The maiden of Constantinople heard the 
history of the relic from St. Bernard. He lived 
from A.D. Iog1 to 1159, and was never at Con- 
stantinople. Anyhow this gives a date. 

2. William was a Frenchman. Paris was 
his birthplace, and he was on his way homewards 
to Paris when he died. The date of his death is 
not recorded; but as he received the relic from 
the maiden of Constantinople who had seen 
St. Bernard, it must, at the latest, have occurred 
before A.D. 1200, 

Now the brother of William, equally a French- 
man, was Bishop—zi.e., Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople ; but the Patriarchs of Constantinople were 
all Greeks, consequently the brother of William 
is a myth, and therefore William himself and the 
maiden of Constantinople are nowhere. The 
Latin Patriarchs of Constantinople only com- 
menced in the year 1204; and they were six in 
number, and not one of them was a Frenchman. 
(1) Thomas Morosini, a Venetian; (2) 1215, 
Gervase, also called Eberard, a Tuscan ; (3) 1221, 
Matthew, Bishop of Jessol, in the Duchy of 
Venice; (4) 1227, Simon, Archbishop of Tyre, 
whose nationality is unknown™®; (5) 1234, 
Nicholas of Piacenza, Bishop of Spoleto; and 
(6) 1253, Pantaleo Giustiniani, a Venetian, who 
returned to Italy after the taking of Constantinople 
by the Greeks in 1261.16 

Moreover, in the lists of the relics belonging 
to the Church of Notre Dame which are given in 
the Chartulary, no mention is made of the milk 
of our Ladye.!!* But Ferreol Locri says that there 





NS Acta SS. t. i. Aug. pp. 150, 151, nn. 906, 907. Le Quien, vol. iii. col. 805. 
I have only examined the list from Sergius the Second, A.D. 999, to John the Twelfth, 
A.D. 1294. Art de vérefier les Dates, vol. i. pp. 290—314; and Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianus, t. i. coll. 257—291. 

U6 Art de vérifier les Dates. Paris, 1783, vol. i. p. 308, et seq. 

7 Cartulaire de l’ Eglise Notre Dame de Paris, Edit. Guérard. Paris, 1850, 
vol. iii. p. 375 vol. iv. pp. 39, 110, 125, 126, 203, 207, 208. 
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was a relic of our Ladye’s milk both in the 
cathedral and in the royal chapel.™8 

The allusion of St. Bernard refers to an old 
legend, that on one occasion our Blessed Ladye, 
with her Divine Son in her arms, appeared to him, 
and fed him with some drops of her milk. I have 
several engravings of the seventeenth century 
which represent the apparition. The Bollandists 
discuss the various accounts of it, and the opinions 
given by different writers, and sum up in favour 
of those who treat it as a legend.1!® 

The relic at Walsingham must have been 
brought from the East, possibly from Constanti- 
nople, by some English pilgrim. 

Robert Du Mont, describing the battle of 
Ascalon, in the year 1124, and the advance of the 
little Christian army, says that the princes marched 
at the head, the patriarch bore the Cross of 
Christ}*° as a standard, Pontius, Abbot of Cluny, 
carried the Lance which had pierced the side of 
of our Lord, and the Bishop of Bethlehem bore 
the milk of the Blessed Virgin Marye in a pyx.}#! 
And in the year 1248, St. Louis of France sent to 
the Chapter of Toledo, by the hands, and at the 
request of, the Archbishop of that city, some 
precious particles of the relics which he had 
received from the imperial treasury at Constan- 
nople—viz., of the wood of the Cross of our Lord, 
of the milk of the glorious Virgin Marye, &c. 
Mariana gives the letter of St. Louis to the 
Chapter of Toledo; it is dated Estampes, in the 
month of May of the year above named.!”” 

Guibert, who was Abbot of Saint Marye of 
Nogent-sur-Seine for twenty years, and died a.p. 
1124, mentions that some of our Ladye’s milk 
was preserved in a dove made of crystal at Laon ; 


M8 Marie Augusta. Arras, 1608, p. 525. 

9 Acta SS. t. iv. Aug. pp. 206, 208. 

120 After the death of Heraclius in 636, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
burnt by the infidels, and the faithful determined to divide the Holy Cross into 
nineteen portions, which were distributed thus : Constantinople received three, the 
island of Cyprus two, Crete one, Antioch three, Edessa one, Alexandria one, Ascalon 
one, Damascus one, Jerusalem four, and two distributed in Georgia (Memoire sur les 
Instruments de la Passion de N.S. J. C. par Ch. Rohault de Fleury. Paris, 1870, 
p. 56). 

131 Continuation de la Chronique de Sigisbert. Bib. des Croisades, pt. iii. p. 92. 
Also Baronius, ad ann. 1124, t. xii. p. 158. Antw. 1609. 

18 De rebus Hispania. Mogunt, 1619, lib. xiii. c. viii. p. 554. 
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but he maintains that our Ladye never forced any 
of her milk from her breast to be kept for future 
veneration, since that would have been quite 
inconsistent with her humility.!*° D’Achery, who 
published the works of Guibert in 1651, com- 
menting on this passage, says he hears and reads 
that other relics of our Ladye’s milk are venerated 
in France and elsewhere ; and therefore he is in 
perplexity of mind which side to take.!** The Bol- 
landists noticed the perplexity of D’Achery, and 
Father Cuperus admits that he is similarly per- 
plexed, because if he adopts the opinion of 
Guibert, he is at variance with Italians, Spaniards, 
French, and Belgians,” who in different churches 
claim this as one of their most precious relics. 
He then refers to the letter of St. Louis given by 
Mariana, and remarks : 

“If I at once believe evidences of this kind, 
so remote from the days of our Ladye, I shall 
appear over credulous to severe critics of history, 
and as multiplying continual miracles without 
necessity. But I had rather appear over credulous 
than over censorious. Although I dare not pass 
a certain judgment as to the veracity of such like 
relics, still I am far away, and I wish to be far 
away, from the impious Calvin and the supercilious 
Erasmus of Roterdam, who wantonly reject the 
tradition of all those churches; and whom, on 
that account, John Ferrand of our Society de- 
servedly censures in his dissertation on Relics. 
Indeed, I freely admit with Ferrand, that Almighty 
God could have preserved that milk from corrup- 
tion for so many centuries, but I am anxious to 
learn from evidence, most ancient and trustworthy, 
whether He ever really did so, and wished this 
continual miracle to exist in so many places. For 
it is necessary that this evidence should be pro- 
portioned to the prodigy, so that undoubted 
historical faith may be given to it. Therefore I form 
no positive opinion on the truth of this matter ; 
and here I derive great satisfaction from the 


133 De pignoribus Sanctorum, lib, iii. c. iii, § 3, inter opp. Guiberti, Patrol. Lat. 
Edit. Migne. 


124 Thid. col. 1044. 


125 Cf, Locri, Maria Augusta, pp. 524, 5253; also Morlot, Metropolis Remensis 
Historia, t. ii.; Remis, 1679, pp. 474, 475, for a relic of our Ladye’s milk sent by 


Pope Adrian, c. 1276. 
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opinion of Pope Innocent the Third—a.p. 1198 
—1216, who, speaking of certain relics of our 
Lord, concludes as follows: ‘. . . Nevertheless, 
it is better to commit all to God rather than to 
define anything rashly.’ This opinion of the 
Pope, which I have given in capital letters, I 
desire to apply to the present subject. In the 
meantime, let other churches rejoice in so 
precious a treasure of the milk of the Blessed 
Virgin if each of them can confirm what they 
possess by solid documents proportionate to so 
great antiquity.” }*° 

The significance of this well-expressed opinion 
of the Bollandists is manifest, and solves the 
difficulty. But now two very important questions 
arise: (1) Was the object called the milk of our 
Blessed Ladye shown in good faith as such; or 
(2) was the term “milk of our Ladye” a con- 
ventional one, and applied to an object, the real 
nature of which was well known and understood ? 

1. Considering the careful supervision exercised 
by the bishops, and that no relic can be exposed 
publicly for veneration unless sealed with an 
authorized seal, and duly authenticated, it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that “our 
Ladye’s Milk” was ever shown as being really 
such, The suppression of the devotion to the Holy 
Blood of Windesnack in Brandenburg, to which 
there was a great pilgrimage for many years, proves 
the vigilance of the Chureh in regard of relics 
not wholly satisfactory.!*’ No one in his senses 
would ever dream of exhibiting a flask of white 
Rhine wine as “milk,” and much less as “our 
Ladye’s milk ;” or a bottle of red wine as the 
“tears” of Christ our Lord; yet the well-known 
Liebefraumilch, which is commonly called 
*‘Maiden’s milk,” means literally “our dear 
Ladye’s milk;” and every visitor to Vesuvius 
remembers the Zachryma Christi wine. In both 
these instances the names are purely conventional, 
and known to be such. 
2. There can be no doubt that the term 


“ Milk of our Ladye” as applied to objects shown 
as such is a purely conventional name. 
126 Acta SS. t. iv. Aug. pp. 20, 21. 
127 For its history see J. P. de Ludewig, Religuie Manuscriptorum omnis Aivi 
Diplomatum ac Monumentorum. Francofurti et Lipsiz, 1731, vol. viii. pp. 438— 
468. For the suppression see Riedel, Cod. Dipl. Brandenburg, t. ii. p. 121 et seq. 
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Between two and three hundred paces south- 
east from the Basilica on the eastern side of the 
hill on which Bethlehem stands, there is a grotto 
venerated alike by Christians and Mussulmans 
and commonly called the Cryptea Lactea and 
Grotte du Lait. The Arabs call it Meharet es- 
Sitti, the Grotto of our Ladye.!*8 It belongs to 
the Franciscans, who go there every Saturday to 
celebrate Mass, and to sing the Litanies of our 
Blessed Ladye. 

There are many traditions as to the origin of 
its name; indeed Mislin says that every one has 
his own version ; but they are all unanimous on 
one and the main point, which is that our Ladye 
spilt some drops of her milk in this grotto.’ 
Hence its name: and this is the reason why the 
earth brought from it is called the AM@7/k of our 
Blessed Ladye. 


128 Description Gtographique, Historique et Archéologique de la Palestine. Par 
M. V. Guerin Imprimée, par autorisation de l’ Empereur 4 |’ Imprimerie Imperiale. 


Paris, 1868, t. 1, p. 186. 
129 Les Saints Licux. Péérinage a Jerusalem, &c. Par Mgr. Mislin, Abbé Mitré 


de Sainte Marie de Deg. en Hongrie. Paris, 1858, t. iii. pp. 31—33. 
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